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Feats of 
Legerdemain 


KING CHARLEMAGNE didn’t always resort to arms to con- 
quer his opponents. Skilled diplomacy often served as well. 
Legend has it that the Emperor of the enemy Moslems, Harun- 
al-Raschid, once sent an emissary to negotiate with the King. 
On returning to camp, the emissary excitedly recounted that 
Charlemagne was possessed of supernatural powers. With his 
own eyes he had seen the king remove the banquet-table 
cover, toss it into a blazing fireplace, then withdraw it from 
the flames entirely unharmed. How foolish it would be to 
engage in battle with one so marvelously endowed! 


AS WE ALL NOW KNOW, the material in Charlemagne’s 
table cloth was asbestos, a Greek word meaning inconsumable. 


MANY CENTURIES elapsed before American “know-how” 
made big business out of this unique fibrous material. Around 
1858, H. W. Johns began entertaining his friends by donning 
a pair of asbestos mittens and scooping hot coals from a pot- 
bellied stove for pretended examination. But he had the in- 


genuity to foresee that his “stunt” clearly pointed the way to_ 


an entirely new industry. How well he tarned that ingenuity 
into action is apparent in the manifold uses to which asbestos 
is put today. 


EVIDENCE OF AMERICAN “know-how’” is also apparent on 
every hand in the field of textiles, especially liturgical fabrics 
for Vestments and Altar Draperies. Here the name ALLEN 
is an undisputably reliable BUY-word. Don’t be deceived by 
imitations, no matter what legerdemain is employed to make 
you believe they are “just as good as Allen’s.” All Allen 
Fabrics are sold exclusively through CHURCH GOODS 
DEALERS. 
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* DRAPERY FABRICS 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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N.CE.A. CONVENTION 1950 


By Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


THE CRESCENT CITY IN 1950 








N RESPONSE to the gracious 

invitation of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New 
Orleans, the National Catholic Educational Association 
will hold its forty-seventh annual meeting in New 
Orleans, April 11 to 14, Tuesday through Friday of. 
Easter week. The 1950 Convention will focus its atten- 
tion on the general theme that engages the interest of 
all concerned in the work of education—“Education For 
International Understanding.” Nearly all the sessions 
will be held in the New Orleans Convention Hall which 
provides excellent accommodations for the meetings of 
most of the departments and sections of the Association. 
Exhibitors have engaged all available space for effective 
showing of school textbooks, materials, and supplies. A 
survey of the exhibits will bring teachers and admin- 
istrators into close touch with the offerings of printers 
and publishers, of jobbers and manufacturers who serve 
the schools. Time is allotted for exhibit visiting, and a 
diagram reveals the exact locations of the various offer- 
ings. Hotel reservations are limited, but a local housing 
committee has planned to accommodate all visitors who 
apply in time. 

Archbishop Rummel is celebrant of the Pontifical 
Mass that opens the Convention on Tuesday, April 11, 
at 10 o'clock. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, will preach the sermon, and the 
combined New Orleans high school choirs will sing the 
music of the Mass. The first general meeting is sched- 
uled in the Municipal Auditorium, Tuesday, at 2 p.m. 
First of the speakers will be Archbishop Rummel, host 
to the convention. Other speakers will include Francis P. 
Matthews, secretary of navy; Howland H. Sargeant, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for public affairs; 
William J. Dodd, lieutenant-governor of Louisiana; 
deLesseps S. Morrison, mayor of New Orleans; Lionel 
J. Bourgeois, superintendent, New Orleans Parish 
School Board; Shelby M. Jackson, state superintendent 
of education for Louisiana. 

The audience will come away from this meeting with 
a conviction that they stand on historic ground. New 
Orleans has been a Catholic diocese since 1793. Its 
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original territory comprised the ancient Louisiana Pur- 
chase and East and West Florida, being bounded on the 
north by the Canadian line, on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains and the Rio Perdito, on the east by the Dio- 
cese of Baltimore and on the south by the Diocese of 
Linares and the Archdiocese of Durango. The diocese 
included a great part of the present territory of the 
United States. Long before the creation of the diocese, 
the Catholic religion and Catholic schools had been 
firmly established in the see city of New Orleans. Many 
religious orders of men ministered to the needs of the 
Catholic inhabitants in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, and the Ursuline Sisters came in 1727 to found 
a work that has since continued without interruption. 
They opened a hospital for the care of the sick, a school 
for poor children, and also an academy, which is now 
the oldest educational institution for women in the 
United States. The convent in which the Ursulines then 
took up their abode still stands, the oldest conventual 
structure in the United States and the oldest building 
within the limits of the Louisiana Purchase. In 1824 the 
Ursulines removed to the lower portion of the city, and 
the old convent became first the episcopal residence 
and then the diocesan chancery. 

The Catholic missionaries found the territory a 
wilderness and they made it a garden. “My hopes,” 
wrote Father Charlevoix in 1728, “I think, are well 
founded that this wild and desolate desert place, which 
the reeds and trees still cover, will be one day, and that 
not far distant, a city of opulence and the metropolis 
of a rich colony.”” When Napoleon sold Louisiana to the 
United States in 1803, the Ursulines feared that their 
work might suffer under the new government. In 1804, 
they addressed a letter to President Jefferson, in which 
they solicited the passage of an Act of Congress guaran- 
teeing their property and rights. The President replied 
reassuring the Ursulines. “The principles of the consti- 
tution of the United States,” he wrote, “are a sure guar- 
anty to you that it will be preserved to you sacred and 
inviolate, and that your Institution will be permitted to 
govern itself according to its own voluntary rules with- 
out interference from the civil authority. Whatever di- 
versity of shades may appear in the religious opinions 
of our fellow citizens, the charitable objects of your 
Institution cannot be of indifference to any; and its 
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furtherance of the wholesome purpose by training up its 
young members in the way they should go, cannot fail 
to insure the patronage of the government it is under. 
Be assured that it will meet with all the protection my 
office can give it.”” The interests of religion were secure, 
and the infant diocese of New Orleans has since seen 
its original territory carved into a number of ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces and dioceses. These facts we have taken 
from the classic article of Marie Louise Points, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, volume XI. 

On Friday, April 14, at twelve noon, His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, president general of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, will address the assembled 
delegates in final session, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix 
N. Pitt, secretary, Catholic School Board, Louisville, 
Ky., will present a summary of the entire convention. 
Announcement of the result of the election of officers 
closes this final session. The intervening time—between 
the first general meeting and the closing session—will be 
taken up with a number of departmental and sectional 
meetings in which the various groups will give study to 
problems proposed by the problems and plans com- 
mittee of the Association. The general theme is the 
focusing point around which these problems are 
centered. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 





In the seminary department the Reverend Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Chase of Brighton, Massachusetts, will pre- 
sent his thoughts on “The Teaching of Oriental Theol- 
ogy in Our Seminaries.” The Most Rev. L. Abel Cail- 
louet, Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans, next speaks 
on “Encouraging the Study of Foreign Languages for 
the Purpose of Fostering International Sympathies, 
Communications, and Better Understanding.” The 
afternoon meeting on April 12 will hear the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James E. O’Connell of Little Rock, vindicate the 
place of Latin in our seminaries as the language of the 
Church which contributes much -to common under- 
standing among all! nations; and the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
U. Bolduc of New Orleans, discuss the reasons for our 
manifest inefficiency in teaching languages. 

On Thursday, His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, will address a joint meeting of the major and 
minor seminary delegates in Notre Dame Seminary, and 
the Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf of St. Meinrad, will speak 
on “The Seminarian’s Vacation.” An open forum on 
Friday morning for the discussion of seminary prob- 
lems concludes the sessions of the seminary department. 

The minor seminary section will hear a number of 
national authorities on the problems peculiar to this 
phase of education: the Very Rev. George A. Gleason 
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of Catonsville, Maryland, on “Developing a Sense of 
Responsibility in Minor Seminarians”; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Robitaille and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Sullivan of 
Warwick Neck, Rhode Island, on “Some Helps in 
Discovering Personality Traits in Minor Seminarians” ; 
the Rev. Dr. John B. Murphy of St. Louis, on “The 
Treatment of Evolution in the Seminary Science 
Course’; and the Rev. George Murphy of Boston, on 
“Our Experience With Delayed Vocations.” The use 
of radio and television in the minor seminary and the 
preparation of seminarians for work among foreign 
groups are among the topics slated for open discussion 
in the final meeting of the minor seminary section. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 





The Most Rey. William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Cov- 
ington, gives the keynote address, “The Papal Program 
for Peace and International Understanding,” in the 
opening meeting of the college and university depart- 
ment. Assigned to the Rev. Edward J. Rooney of New 
York, is the subject, “UNESCO and the Catholic Col- 
lege.” In the Wednesday afternoon session, various 
committees of the department will report on member- 
ship, finance, insurance and annuities, graduate record 
examination in Thomistic philosophy, and scholarships. 
Following upon the reports, the group will break into 
panel and discussion units. 

The committee on graduate study will present Father 
Philip Moore of Notre Dame, to lead the discussion of 
“A Synthesis of Graduate Work in Thirteen Catholic 
Universities”; President Flynn of the College of St. 
Thomas, in a discussion of “A Graduate Scholarship 
Program Sponsored by Catholic Colleges” ; and Presi- 
dent Paul Reinert of St. Louis University, to read a 
paper on “Higher Education and International Under- 
standing: The Estes Park Conference.’’ The committee 
on inter-American affairs will hear chairman Gustave 
Weigel of Woodstock, read his report on “Modern 
Languages as Instruments For Improving International 
Understanding” ; Doctor Eleanor J. Doyle of Savannah, 
address herself to “Problems of American Students in 
Latin America” ; Sister Elena F. de Eyzaguirre of Balti- 
more, describe “Hopes and Fears of Young Latin Amer- 
icans in the United States”; and the Rev. Joseph B. 
Bassich of Loyola University, New Orleans, consider 
“The Present Moment in Latin America.” A panel for 
registrars, under the chairmanship of Miss Catherine 
R. Rich of Catholic University, has chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent Donald Shank, Institute of International Education, 
New York, to tell the story of “Exchange Students 
Under Catholic Auspices,” with the Rev. Norbert C. 
Barrett of Loras College, as leader of subsequent dis- 

(Continued on page 393) 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
Is Its Psychology Catholic Too? 


By REVEREND MARK J. HURLEY, Ph.D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 100 Diamond Street, San Francisco, California 


HE PHILOSOPHY of education 

presumes to answer the question, 
“where are we going’’’; the history of education re- 
cords progress ‘and tells just how far we have come; 
the psychology of education deals with the ways and 
means of making education, specifically teaching, effec- 
tive and it purports to answer the questions: “How are 
we to attain the goals set by philosophy ? How shall we 
achieve our objectives in teaching? What ways and 
means are we to employ?” 

Every Catholic school teacher knows in general and 
most know very exactly the “why” of Catholic edu- 
cation. The philosophy of Catholic education is sum- 
marized in classic form in the papal encyclical, The 
Christian Education of Youth. Each teacher realizes 
that Catholic schools strive to develop Christlike char- 
acters and, to paraphrase a commonplace litany of aims, 
to educate intelligent, spiritually vigorous, cultured, 
healthy, vocationally prepared, socially minded Amer- 
ican Catholics. These objectives are proclaimed in sea- 
son and out at conventions, institutes, school dedications, 
and the Sunday masses in early September. But just 
how these ends are to be attained is quite another 
question. Even given the necessary content, the ap- 
proach to the pupil in terms of his abilities, attitudes, 
and emotions, that is, his psychological makeup, is not 
so clear and unfortunately does not exist in any such 
form as a papal encyclical. The psychology of Catholic 
education takes a back seat to philosophy, perhaps be- 
cause Catholics seem almost by nature to prefer to 
deal in the ultimates. 


CATHOLICS FURTHERED BY MECHANISTIC METHODS? 


 seetsiareelieiaananieanna ecentiiaetieeeameinternaadeeacnaniieiaiesieetnieitemenes te peaiiaacin meee sacenen mane ee 





Is it not a strange phenomenon, however, to discover 
that the companion to the Pope’s encyclical is none 
other than the materialistic and naturalistic principles 
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of psychology promulgated by Edward Lee Thorndike 
and John Broadus Watson? Catholic aims and objec- 
tives promoted by connectionism or behaviorism? Can 
you imagine the development of intelligent, spiritually 
vigorous, socially minded Catholics being furthered by 
mechanistic methods? The prophets of materialism 
have unforunately infiltrated into the Catholic class- 
rooms of the United States to an alarming degree. 
Rugg, Watson, Sandiford, Monroe, Thorndike, Hol- 
lingsworth, are unseen angels whispering to Catholic 
teachers. “Do it this way. Emphasize this. Don’t do 
that.” This is a weird combination, the truth of the 
ages in aims and objectives, but the wrong tools and 
means; it is like trying to bake a cake (a praiseworthy 
objective) using white cement instead of white flour. 
The cement looks like and feels like flour, but there is 
a basic difference ; cement is a little harder on the teeth 
and digestion. 

Before anyone accuses us of fighting straw men or 
individuals, let us hasten to be specific. A Catholic 
paper with national circulation has recently been pub- 
lishing articles in which the writer, a learned and emi- 
nent priest who has taught in two of the nation’s fore- 
most seminaries, declared that the only practical differ- 
ence between a Catholic school and a public one is that 
the former teaches religion. All other subjects, he 
stated, are taught in the same way. To make matters 
worse, the editor has seconded the motion and reiter- 
ated to an inquiring non-Catholic that 


We hope that you will read the future articles with 
a more open mind and not with the antecedent 
conviction that the Catholic Church is opposed to 
the public schools as such. Imitation of the public 
schools in our own schools is the highest compli- 
ment we could pay them for the schedule they 
follow. 


If this can happen in the green wood, what can happen 


in the dry? This kind of thinking espouses a marriage 
between the philosophy of Catholic education and a 
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materialistic psychology of education. This mixed mar- 
riage would join contradictories: teach the. child all 
the subjects from religion to gym but do so with meth- 
ods and means which inherently regard the pupil as an 
animal or as a machine. It’s Aquinas in philosophy and 
Columbia University in psychology. 

Excessive drill lessons, long and weary repetitions 
which imply that certain information can literally be 
drilled or drummed into student’s heads, the emphasis 
on automatic responses in arithmetic, these and other 
psychological heresies stand in strict conformity with 
Thorndike’s laws of use and frequency, and the S-R 
bond psychology of the American public school. It is 
Thorndike and not St. Thomas who insists that drill 
and repetition are necessary to establish preferential 
routes in the nervous system by breaking down synop- 
tic resistance. It is Thorndike and not Aquinas who 
accounts for the formation of habits by repetitions, to 
use his own words: 

Mere repetition strengthens the connection be- 

tween situation and response . . . The child who 

says dog at the sight of the letters D O G often 
enough, will learn to do so even though he has 
never obtained any observable benefit from doing 
so. 
This short statement brings out the three points already 
mentioned: first, the primacy, according to Thorndike, 
of repetition; secondly, the belief that learning is the 
strengthening of S-R bonds or conversely that the 
strengthening of S-R bonds begets learning ; and third- 
ly, the short-circuiting and by-passing of the intellect 
and will. Notice that the child will say “dog” when he 
sees D O G;; there is no meaning, no idea, no concept, 
not even an image of a dog. A response is obtained; 
that is enough. 

Similar criticisms might be advanced for such class- 
room practices as cramming for the archdiocesan ex- 
aminations, lengthy and difficult homework assign- 
ments such as “do the next twenty-five problems in the 
book,” premature insistence on oral reading, the cur- 
tailing or even the entire elimination of recess periods, 
the analogy methods of teaching arithmetic so dear to 
certain workbooks; these and other devices are im- 
plicit denials of the true nature of the pupil. 


CLICHES DEFEND ERRONEOUS TECHNIQUES 





Often erroneous techniques aré defended by clichés 
and slogans which are regarded as solid and as unassail- 
able as the Rock of Gibraltar : 

Practice makes perfect. 

Repetitio est mater studiorum. 

(Repetition is the mother of studies.) 

Experience is the best teacher. 

These and other pet expressions are usually accepted as 
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axiomaticy and yet each is wrong by implication; and 
since they stand in the form of universal affirmative 
statements, they are false principles. These would-be 
epigrams attribute to practice, to repetition, and to 
experience causal influences which they do not possess. 
Practice may promote imperfection; repetition, far 
from facilitating learning, may build up interferences, 
retro-active and pro-active inhibitions; and experience 
may at times be the most cruel and very worst of 
teachers. Granted an animalistic psychology, these 
principles are true; granted the causal factors of intelli- 
gence and will power, they are not true. 

It is one thing to say that practice may make perfect, 
another that it does. To make repetition the mother of 
studies (and mother here means the source of life, 
energy, and the nourishing principle) is utterly erron- 


-eous. How many readers, for example, can repeat the 


last two prayers at the end of Mass? How many times 
have these prayers been heard? Some have heard them 
ten thousand times or more and yet every newly or- 
dained priest reaches for the card with these prayers 
printed thereon as though he were reading them for 
the first time. The thousands of recitations, the repeti- 
tions and practice were all but valueless because he did 
not put his will to work ; he did not intend to memorize, 
he made no personal effort to memorize. So too, actions 
performed negligently or half-heartedly, far from 
strengthening habits, harm them. How often has a 
teacher preferred to teach the piano or typewriting or 
even reading to a pupil who has not had half a start? 
The teacher prefers to start from the beginning with 
a child unspoiled by bad or imperfect habits. 

In a similar way, experience may be very inhibitory 
rather than beneficial. To put a thoroughly untrained 
teacher into a fourth grade for five years in the hope 
that experience will be the best teacher is vain. The 
experience is much more liable to produce a discour- 
aged and frustrated person who wonders whether she 
has not made a tragic mistake. Conversely, it is a rather 
weak argument to draw oneself up to one’s full height 
and to say: Well, after all, I have had twenty-five 
years experience. That may be good and it may not. It 
reminds us of the remark of the clever professor at 
the University of California, himself a man of extensive 
teaching experience, to a teacher, who to win a point 
stated emphatically as the clinching and devastating 
piece of logic, “Well / have had twenty-five years 
experience.” The professor replied: “I beg your par- 
don; you have had one year of experience twenty-five 
times.” 

That we be not misunderstood let us reiterate: Prac- 
tice is necessary and experience is essential to all learn- 
ing. Few things are learned at first sight or on the first 
trial. For example, the knowledge and meaning of 
fractions gradually dawn on a fifth grader through 
his experience with them and his practice in using 
them. Practice, especially if it affords the occasion for 
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intelligent self-activity, promotes and facilitates learn- 
ing. Likewise, experience of the right kind, experience 
evaluated and sifted and made use of by an intelligent 
person—this combination is the very best teacher. 
Theory without experience is sterile as is experience 
without insight, and the good Lord deliver us from 
theorists without experience. 


INTELLECT AND WILL, PRIME 
FACTORS IN LEARNING 





Now we come to the two most important factors in 
human learning, the intellect and the will, or in the 
terminology of psychology, insight and effort. As has 
been indicated, the Columbia school of psychologists 
with emphasis on the spurious laws of use and fre- 
quency, of S-R bonds, reflexes and: conditioned re- 
flexes, by-passes and ignores these two spiritual facul- 
ties in man. Learning is expressed in terms of neural 
connections and even mental activity is described in the 
same way, with the subjective factors of intellect and 
will falsely attributed to physical movements of the 


‘nervous system. This is where true psychology can 


and does dovetail and agree completely with the per- 
ennial philosophy. 

Fifty percent of school achievement is due to native 
intelligence ; fifty-three percent of variance in learning 
to read is due to intelligence, and thirty-nine percent 
in learning to spell. In stating these facts, psychology 
is confirming in its own field what St. Thomas did in 
philosophy, namely, giving first place and primacy to the 
intellect. However, intelligence is native and to a large 
degree not under the teacher’s control. Not so the will. 

The second most important factor in learning is 
effort. If anyone be looking for an axiom, it is that “‘in- 


tense effort educates.” All effective learning is selt- 
activity and that implies effort. Effort, moreover, is the 
most influential factor which a teacher can control. This 
is the precise focal point of good teaching. Does the 
teacher enlist and arouse effort? Yea, rather does the 
teacher inspire effort. That word inspire is aimed di- 
rectly at the human will. Does the teacher motivate her 
pupils, really appealing not to emotions nor to affec- 
tions, but to the conative element in man, the resolu- 
tions committee which is our will? 

How can this be done? Through enlisting interest, 
through competition particularly the challenge of self- 
competition, through praise and reproof. One of the 
best motivators is knowledge of results; a pupil knows 
his mistakes and where he stands and he has a guide for 
future learning. Another is the assignment of definite 
tasks. Motivation must not, on the other hand, be too 
strong so as to swamp learning nor to cause tension 
or overanxiety. Here lies the challenge to the Catholic 
school teacher for no one can teach an unwilling child. 

Our conclusion is that the truly Catholic teacher 
recognizes in practice the primacy of the intellect and 
will. The other factors, the necessary factors, such as 
experience and practice, are nonetheless subordinate 
and not to be treated as the key to teaching. The kind 
of practice that makes perfect depends upon something 
other than the number of repetitions; the experience 
that is the best teacher is permeated with intelligence 
and insight. “The important consideration for learning 
is that such factors as intelligence, attention, intense 
effort, and knowledge of results be operative.” These 
subjective factors are denied by the materialist psychol- 
ogies current in our public school classrooms, and we 
might add, in most books on educational psychology, 
even in Catholic colleges, universities and novitiates. 
The primacy of the intellect and the will must not be 
simply a philosophical truth, it must be a psychological 
truth with equal honor in the Catholic classroom. 
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cussion ; and Brother Cassian Edmund of Lafayette, to 
report his study of “The Principles of Entrance Re- 
quirements of Catholic Colleges in the United. States.” 
A panel for college presidents is scheduled under the 
chairmanship of Brother G. Paul of La Salle College. 
Father Philip S. Moore of Notre Dame, presents a 
panel for deans of graduate schools. 

The program notes at this point two special panels 
that do not belong in any one department. Mr. J. Roger 
Carter, education officer, British Embassy, Washington, 
D. C., Rev. Jerome D’Souza of Fordham University, 
Rev. John Courtney Murray of Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md., and Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert of 
St. Louis University will take part in a panel on “The 
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UNESCO Evaluation of Democracy” under the chair- 
manship of Rev. John H. Murphy of the University of 
Notre Dame. Miss Rita Schaefer of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is 
scheduled as the summarizer. The Most Rev. Thomas 
J. McDonnell, auxiliary bishop of New York, will act 
as chairman of a panel on “Catholic Educational Interest 
in Foreign Missions,” the following taking part: Most 
Rev. Joseph Kiwanuka of Uganda, Rev. Xavier Thani- 
nayagam of India, Rev. Agnellus Kelly of China, Rev. 
Everett F. Briggs of Japan, Rev. Martin J. Bane of 
British West Africa, Rev. H. Van Straelen of Indonesia, 
Rev. John G. Furniss of the Philippines, and Rt. Rev. 
(Continued on page 403) 
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I DIDNT LIKE POETRY 


By SISTER FRANCIS DE SALES, S.S.J. 


Nazareth Convent, Rochester 10, New York 


OETRY AND THINGS poetical 

had always been one of my pet preju- 
dices. Hence, when obedience and circumstance put me 
in a class in criticism of poetry, I was, to say the least, 
in a quandary. Being faced with the necessity of writing 
seven thousand words about something I had steered 
clear of all my life, I was considerably nonplussed. I be- 
moaned all the times since my Harvey Reader days that 
I skipped over pages containing poetry to concentrate 
on prose. I bewailed all the times I had hushed up my 
friends whose taste for poetry I tolerated, but refused to 
share. I regretted all the gift books I had immediately 
passed on with nothing more than a cursory glance at 
the table of contents because they contained poetry. 


ANALYZING A PREJUDICE AGAINST POETRY 


Now I found myself face to face with my prejudice 
and decided to analyze it. My conclusion is simple. Many 
others suffer from the same complaint as I. We are not 
entirely to blame. Our prejudices are partly the product 
of the textbooks we were exposed to. The selections of 
poetry in our reading and English texts were for the 
most part far beyond our comprehension at the grade 
level where they were placed. The vocabulary and allu- 
sions were not yet fitted to our experience, so that for 
the most part they were ignored by both teacher 
and pupil. Oftentimes too, they were obviously chosen 
for the lesson they were expected to impart. Their very 
“preachiness” always irritated me. My mental picture 
of the youth who “when shades of night were falling 
fast, Through an Alpine village passed, Who bore mid 
snow and ice, A banner with the strange device, Ex- 
celsior !”’ is hardly inspiring. The stanza of “The Village 
Blacksmith” I least admired, ‘““Thanks, thanks to thee, 
my worthy friend, for the lesson thou hast taught,’ was 
most quoted and memorized. 

This tendency to select for class memorization poems 
with an obvious moral had the same psychological effect 
on me as the reiterated reminders of my elders to eat my 
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carrots (They’re good for you!). I have always disliked 
them heartily. The sacrifice of beauty, action, and melody 
for the too obvious moral may have been another factor 
in rooting my prejudice so deeply. 

Then there were the strained attempts I made every 
January and June to memorize perfectly (punctuation 
marks and all) two or three stanzas for the inevitable 
question: Write two stanzas of a poem you learned this 
term, give the title and author, and tell why you liked it. 
I dutifully memorized the required lines and just as 
dutifully thought up a reason why I liked them. Then I 
sighed with relief and went on to memorize the bound- 
aries of New York State, or some other facts for another 
test. Poetry meant no more to me than that, a task not 
too agreeable. Get it done and forget it! 

Another phase of my prejudice or misconception, 
whatever it may be called, was that poets and poetry 
are sissified and therefore something to be ashamed of. 
My mental picture of the poet of the male species was of 
a dreamy eyed anemic looking gentleman, with a soft 
collar and floppy tie and long hair dripping over the col- 
lar. Nor was my idea of the opposite species more com- 
plimentary. I pictured her soft and gushy—sweetly 
scented—decorative, but useless. 

Exposure to the lace-and-roses type of verse did not 
improve my disposition toward poetry. Daintily colored 
cards with verses “To the Girl Graduate,” “To the 
Sufferer,” “To the Nun about to Take Vows,” “To My 
Chum,” etc.—saccharine sweet verse cards swimming in 
sentiment and sweet words about the little red lamp, 
lonely sighs, fond remembrance, etc.—have always been 
obnoxious to me. Such exposure to sentimental emotions 
may have helped form my opinion that poetry was some- 
thing sentimental and impractical. 


VARIOUS DEFINITIONS OF POETRY 





When faced squarely with the necessity of making 
some sort of study or research in order to write this 
paper, I have had to make a radical change in my opin- 
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ion of poets and their works. Although I still feel hope- 
lessly inadequate as a critic of poetry, and I find it 
difficult to follow the thought of many of the poems in 
the text we are using, I feel I have taken a long step 
forward. 

My first move toward research was to look up some 
definitions of poetry. I found many. Some appealed to 
me, others did not. Wordsworth’s appealed to me most, 
“Poetry is the imaginative expression of strong feeling, 
usually rhythmical . . . the spontaneous overflow of 
strong feelings recollected in tranquility.” Samuel John- 
son’s also satisfied me, “Poetry is the art of uniting 
pleasure with truth by calling imagination to the help of 
reason . . . The essence of poetry is invention; such 
invention as, by producing something unexpected, sur- 
prises, and delights.”” Two others I found helpful were 
Shelley’s, “Poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the best and happiest minds . . . A poem is 
the very image of life expressed in its external truth,” 
and Carl Sandburg’s, “Poetry is a series of explanations 
of life, fading off into horizons too swift for explanations 
. . . Poetry is the opening and closing of a door, leaving 
those who look through to guess what is seen during a 
moment !”” One which amused me was Emily Dicken- 
son's, “If I read a book and it makes my whole body so 
cold no fire can ever warm me, I know that it is poetry. 
If I feel physically as if the top of my head was taken off, 
I know that it is poetry. These are the only ways I know 
it. Is there any other way?” Webster’s International 
brought me down to earth after that. “Poetry. The art 
of apprehending and interpreting ideas by the faculty of 
imagination; the art of idealizing in thought and ex- 
pression.” All these definitions, however diverse they 
seem, have helped me to come to a better judgment of 
the things poetical. I realized that poetry is too complex 
and varied to be confined to the limits of a single defini- 
tion. Men’s opinion of it has varied from age to age ; nor 
do any two contemporaries agree as to its content. 


POETRY NOT A LOCKED DOOR 





In glancing through the library shelves for something 
that would be of help to me, my eye caught the title A 
Poetry Primer. I felt I had made a discovery, since I 
feel about poetry as a first grade child must feel about 
reading. I found the little book helpful. I read it through 
and it gave me confidence to go on. I began to realize that 
poetry is not a locked door which can be opened only by 
genius. My trouble has been that I have never ap- 
proached poetry honestly. I have regarded the poet as an 
impractical visionary with nothing to offer to my average 
mind. I did not see him as he actually is—a human being 
with an exquisitely sensitive mind, whose poetic insight 
gives him a power to crystallize life’s common experi- 
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ences in language that is music and beauty. I see now 
that his very sensitivity gives him a richer and more 
varied experience than is possible for the average mind, 
that his writing must be a sincere response to his ex- 
perience, otherwise it degenerates into mere verse. 

Another thing that struck me as I read was that, 
despite the totally different approach each author made 
to the study of the poet and poetry, despite the many 
diverse opinions as to what makes a great poet or great 
poetry, their opinions all boiled down amount to some- 
thing like this: A poet is one who is acutely sensitive to 
all life’s experiences, big or little, and who has the power 
of realizing their universality and condensing it into the 
beautiful language that is poetry. 


POETRY DISTILLS FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIENCES 





As I read the selection each author chose to illustrate 
a point in his discussion, I was struck by the number of 
times the same poem was chosen by different authors and 
I began to realize that most great poetry is written 
around a few fundamental experiences in life—birth, 
love, transitoriness of created things, death, the weak- 
nesses and strength of human nature—and God. A poet 
takes the old truths and with ease and clarity makes 
them new in the sense that he reveals them in a manner 
that strikes us immediately as part of our own thought 
and yet in a way we have never experienced before. It 
is this ability to strike to the core of the heart of all 
humanity, rather than to that of the individual, which 
makes the poet great. 

I used to shudder when I heard my Sisters delighting 
in a course in 19th Century poetry. One of my mental 
aspirations when they discussed it in my presence was, 
“From Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, and Shelley, O 
Lord, deliver me!” However in several of the books I 
have been reading for reference I have come across the 
poem, “She dwelt among the untrodden ways.” It is 
hard for an Irishman to eat his words; but I am eating 
mine. I liked it! In fact, I can not forget it. Simply, 
easily, Wordsworth condensed in a few lines, with no 
embarrassing overflow of emotion and sentiment, all 
the loneliness and grief, the pain and sense of loss that 
has torn the heart of every human being who has been 
deprived by death of the presence of someone he loved. 


But she is in her grave, and, oh 
The difference to me! 


However, after reading selections from the 19th Cen- 
tury, I am convinced that if I were to decide to delve 
into the works of that century, I would need at my elbow 
a very good guide. There are lines here and there that 
strike me immediately but there is much to me that is 
obscure. 
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And so the problem occurred to me: How can a child 
be taught from childhood to love poetry and gradually to 
acquire a taste for what is best in it? How can a child 
be successfully guided to the point where he will want 
to read by himself, that he will not be satisfied with 
Edgar Guest and greeting card verse, nor yet content 
with a poetry experience whose limits are Longfellow 
and Lowell? 

The fact is that there are those in every class of 
children who are potentially capable of grasping and 
finding much good in the best poetry and getting the very 
best from it. There is a small percentage for whom 
poetry will always be a closed book. There is the larger 
middle group who probably will complete their education 
at the high school level and whose tastes for poetry will 
be confined to narrow limits unless their tastes are 
guided by capable teachers. 


EXPOSING THE CHILD TO POETRY 





There is a much greater tendency in our modern edu- 
cation to cultivate an appreciation of the fine arts today. 
There have been long strides forward in the field of 
music. Creative expression through the media of arts 
and crafts is being emphasized. Not so much emphasis 
has been put on poetry however. True, it is given more 
consideration in the syllabus than ever before. We even 
have poetry texts for the grades. Despite the fact that 
these small texts are in the hands of individual pupils, 
one wonders how much of the “not required” material 
is as much as glanced at. Yet on these untouched pages 
rests a treasure of experience, wisdom, advice, and 
humor. 

I can see that the answer to the need for pupil guid- 
ance and encouragement is the interested teacher. In 
this respect I must say, “Mea culpa,” but yet I feel free 
to discuss the failure of a great many teachers to make 
poetry interesting. It is the rare teacher who goes beyond 
the limits of the syllabus, in the field of poetry. In those 
occasional moments of leisure when time is taken to read 
to the class, teachers usually choose a prose story. It cer- 
tainly never occurred to me that I might profitably use a 
few of those minutes to read an occasional poem. 

In my research in our school library in search of ma- 
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terial tor the paper, I was amazed at the amount and 
variety of material I have at my daily beck and call. I 
have chosen several of the available anthologies for study 
as part of this discussion. There were several by Louis 
Untermeyer, so I chose the one which seemed most fitted 
for my own use in my classroom, The Singing |W orld. 
I found that the pages do sing. 


CHILDREN REACT TO POETRY READ ALOUD 





Experimentally I tried reading to my class a few of 
those poems whose melody and rhythm invited reading 
aloud, “The Sea Gypsy” by Richard Hovey, and “The 
House on the Hill” by Edwin Arlington Robinson. I 
found they loved them. They caught the widely different 
moods with a surety that surprised me. The boys espe- 
cially liked “The Sea Gypsy.” They were interested in 
the vocabulary—schooner, top-sail, hull, and the like. 
They appreciated better than I the wanderlust. Inci- 
dentally they were charmed with the word “Cathay.” To 
most of them it was new. 

I was afraid to turn after a discussion of a poem so 
warm and bright to the quieter, sadder mood of “The 
House on the Hill.” The poem had caught my fancy— 
expressing perfectly my feelings about an old house in 
our neighborhood when I was a child. The reaction of 
the children was interesting. They were quiet for a 
moment and thoughtful. Then a spark of humor lit the 
eyes of one of the boys. His comment was, “The only 
place you see houses like that is out in the country 
today.”” Perhaps he little realized the force of the social 
problems that have made that statement true. It laid 
the way wide open for a practical discussion. 

A great many of the poems aroused in me a feeling 
of kinship with the author. So much of what they say 
is the expression of what I have felt or thought. I was 
charmed by Padraic Colum’s “Interior.” I felt with her 
“who sits by the fire,” the loneliness and the longing of 
the little Irish mother alone by the fireside. I have lis- 
tened to the “low talk’ of many Irish about the mothers 
back home and the reading of that poem brought back 
all my mental images of the little ladies “in the ould 
country.” 

And she sits by the fire 

Who has reared so many men. 
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HAVE YOU A PROBLEM CHILD 
In Your Class? 


By REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


389 East 150th Street, New York 55, New York . 


6¢B AM GLAD that I will not have that 
I child in my class next year!” “I 
wish I could give that child a passing mark just to get 
rid of him!” These and many other thoughts crop up 
in the minds of many teachers as the school year pro- 
gresses. With over ten million handicapped children 
under 21 in the country, we can reasonably assume that 
our parochial schools have their share. But, is anything 
being done for these handicapped children? Are our 
parochial schools and our teachers equipped to care for 
these children? Are we doing anything to find the under- 
lying cause of the improper actions of many of our 
problem children in our parochial schools? 

There is frequently a close connection between hear- 
ing defects and school retardation. It is not correct to 
state that any kind of handicap is concomitant with 
mental subnormality. In a survey of the schools of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, however, it was found that deaf chil- 
dren were usually much more retarded educationally 
as Well as mentally than blind children, There is reason 
to believe that deafness retards the development of all 
the mental processes. Many of the “repeaters” have un- 
detected and uncared for hearing defects. Besides, some 
children have been classed as mentally deficient who 
were later found to appear dull only because of impaired 
hearing. Are the teachers in our parochial schools aware 
of these facts? If so, what is being done for our handi- 
capped children ? 


IMPAIRED HEARING 





Some of the symptoms or common manifestations of 
defective hearing are: inattention ; slow thinking ; pecu- 
liar postures and poor general school progress. Of 
course, defects other than hearing may also show some 
of these symptoms. Defective speech may be a sign of 
deafness. A special class in speech correction under 
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the direction of a trained speech correctionist is abso- 
lutely necessary in every parochial school system. But 
how can we determine whether or not a child has de- 
fective hearing ? 

At the beginning of the school term each child should 
he tested by the audiometer i. order to determine 
whether or not he has impaired hearing. It is estimated 
that nearly two million children have impaired hearing. 
lf the child ‘is found to be deaf the diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools should be notified, and a class for 
the deaf should be established in a central parochial 
school for all the deaf children in that district. This 
class, conducted by a trained teacher, should be small, 
and the deaf children should join the other normal 
children in as many of their classes as is profitable. 

(ther children as the result of the test might be found 
to be hard of hearing. A front seat in the classroom 
together with special instruction by a trained teacher 
will solve this problem. Probably thousands of partially 
deaf children are failing every year in their school work 
simply because they cannot hear. We need teachers who 
are trained in lip-reading and in the sign language to 
care for children who are hard of hearing. 


DEFECTIVE VISION 





Another problem child may have difficulty in seeing. 
Statistics indicate that approximately 12% of the pupils 
in elementary schools have some eye difficulty. Vision 
tests should be given at regular intervals by school 
physicians, nurses, or teachers. Our parochial schools 
should have classes for partially seeing children, who 
hecause of progressive eye difficulties may be harmed 
by the use of regular school equipment, and for those 
who cannot see well enough to use it. Knitted eyebrows 
and tense facial expressions; blinking; squinting and 
screwing eyes when looking at reading books and black- 
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board, are symptoms of eyestrain. These pupils should 
not be educated in schools for the blind, because their 
educational needs differ from those of the blind. The 
chief avenue of educational approach for the blind is 
the sense of touch; whereas these children use the sense 
of sight. Some of our parochial schools have already 
solved this problem by inaugurating sight-saving classes. 
Other parochial schools should follow their example. 
Sight-saving classes should be held for children who 
have a visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the 
better eye after all medical and optical help has been 
provided. These classes are a service to children who 
have serious progressive eye difficulties and children 
suffering from diseases of the eye or diseases of the 
body which seriously affect vision. Teachers of special 
classes stress observance of the rules of good health; 
provision of good lighting ; large size chalk ; thick heavy 
lead pencils; correctly printed textbooks; unglazed 
cream manila paper ; adjustable seats ; desks that can be 
tilted at an angle in order to encourage good posture 
for ease and comfort of seeing; periods of rest for the 
eves following study requiring close use of the eyes; 
and emphasis on oral learning rather than on too much 
close eye work. Left-handed children should be so 
placed that the light will come over their right shoulder. 


PAROCHIAL DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF 








The dictaphone, the radio, and the talking book to- 
gether with books in a type suitable to the needs of 
the ‘children are all necessary equipment of a sight- 
saving classroom. The expense of a trained teacher and 
the outfitting of a classroom in a centrally located paro- 
chial school could be shared by the various parishes 
sending children to this sight-saving class. 

To send children with defective hearing or impaired 
eyesight to a public school or to an institution is not 
the solution to the problem. We have to face the task 
of educating these children in their religion. To meet 
this duty we would still need trained personnel who 
would then have to work under great difficulties. The 
solution to the problem is to care for these handicapped 
children in our parochial schools, and provide trained 
personnel to teach them. Close coordination must be 
had between the special classes and the regular grades. 
The special teacher and the regular grade teacher share 
the responsibility of educating these handicapped chil- 
dren. Special furniture and equipment is needed 
to furnish the classroom. Transportation to and from 
school may sometimes be necessary. Supervision for 
feeding and provision for manual work, recreation and 
games suited to these children must be provided. But 
the problem must be faced, and delay will not solve 
the problem. 
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Braille classes in day schools for blind children are 
coming to be the approved method of educating the 
blind, and are now in operation, for 600 pupils in 24 
cities, for public school children. Children with less than 
20/200 vision are usually considered candidates for 
these braille classes. Today educators are veering away 
from the institutional training of these handicapped 
children except in special cases. Of course, the blind 
feeble-minded, the deaf-blind and the blind crippled go 
to institutions as a rule. But the arguments for keeping 
the deaf, the hard of hearing, and the blind children in 
parochial day schools rather than in institutions are 
well worth considering. One of the chief reasons that 
the handicapped should be educated among normal 
children as much as possible is to spare them the disas- 
trous mental and emotional consequences that come with 
suddenly being removed from a protected environment 
and plunged into a world where people have something 
they lack. Training in how to get along in the world 
in spite of their defect is much kinder than protection 
that confines them to the society of others handicapped 
as they are. 

Up to the beginning of the twentieth century only 
the residential school plan was in vogue for the blind. 
Chicago in 1900 was the first city to make provision for 
the blind to be educated with the seeing. A teacher was 
placed in charge of a class of 7-9 blind pupils. These 
children were assigned to their respective grade class- 
rooms and attended the regular grade classes for that 
portion of their work in which they could profitably 
participate. Instruction in reading and writing braille, 
in handwork, in typewriting, etc., was carried on under 
the direction of the braille teacher. 


ADVANTAGES THAT ACCRUE 





Very many are the advantages accruing to the educa- 
tion of the blind and deaf and hard of hearing children 
in our parochial schools. The children enjoy the environ- 
ment of a good Catholic home and share the same 
pleasures, friends, and company of their brothers and 
sisters. They join in the sports and live the normal life 
of children as far as possible. They learn what their 
brothers and sisters are planning to do in order to earn 
a livelihood, and this in turn urges them to apply them- 
selves all the more. Besides, competition in studies with 
the normal children in class is aroused. They are, above 
all, trained in the fundamentals of their religion, have 
an opportunity to receive the sacraments frequently, 
live and play with normal children, and are surrounded 
by all the safeguards of a good Catholic home. 

The chief problem is to find these handicapped chil- 
dren who are suffering from impaired hearing or de- 
fective eyesight and get them into classes suited to their 
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needs. Reports from cities in which the foreign popula- 
tion is large, emphasize the need for better carg of handi- 
capped children in parochial schools. The elementary 
school should aim at early discovery, early treatment, 
and early training of these handicapped children. Ade- 
quate medical supervision must be given to them while 
they are in school. They must be trained to mingle 
freely with the normal children, and every effort must 
be made to prevent the development in them of in- 
feriority feelings. Teachers will direct attention away 
from the handicap to the development of major possi- 
bilities. Adequate vocational guidance, prevocational and 
vocational training, besides following up these children 
after they leave school, are all very necessary. 

Our Catholic colleges and universities should have 
courses on the education of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. Catholic high schools can provide adequate 
means for the care and education of handicapped chil- 
dren. With trained personnel we could have evening 
classes for the adult deaf and blind in the fundamentals 
of our religion, besides instruction for marriage and 
for converts. Catechisms with large print and in braille, 
prayerbooks, pamphlets and other Catholic literature 
should be on display in the rear of our churches and 
in our local religious article stores. Many state govern- 
ments and the American Foundation for the Blind have 
established scholarships for blind students wishing to go 
to college. The Gallaudet College for the Deaf in Wash- 
ington is supported by the United States Government. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL NEEDED FOR 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 





In order to inaugurate this program in our parochial 
schools we must have priests, brothers, nuns, and lay 
people who are trained in the sign language, in lip- 
reading, in the care of the hard of hearing, in a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing braille, and in the manage- 
ment of sight-saving and braille classes. 

There are over 30 training schools in 22 states for 
teachers of the deaf, and many summer school courses 


are held in codperation with leading universities and 
teachers colleges. In the summer course to be given in 
1950 at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C., 
for teachers of the deaf, courses will be given in teaching 
religion to the young who are hard of hearing. Since 
1922 there have been special courses in 22 states for 
those who wished to become teachers of hard of hearing 
children. 

Teachers who are appointed to teach sight-saving 
classes, in elementary, junior high, or high schools, 
should have had experience in these classes with nor- 
mally seeing children. We now’ have training schools 
for teachers of sight-saving classes in various parts of 
the country especially during the summer months. The 
course of study for the braille day-school class is about 
the same as that required of the seeing children with 
whom they recite. Only those portions of the program 
are omitted which are strictly dependent on the use of 
sight. Most of the training of teachers for classes of 
children who are blind has consisted of a brief but 
intensive six weeks summer course conducted in col- 
leges and universities throughout the country. 

The teacher must be able to teach beginners how to 
read and write braille, and how to use the special ap- 
pliances needed in the education of the blind. Some 
literary course for the required science course in high 
schools is generally given to blind students. Given the 
service of a good reader, a blind girl or boy can fit into 
the regular class of seeing students with little need of 
special attention. Outside of school hours special assis- 
tance is needed in foreign language work or in mathe- 
matics. 

When we establish special classes for parochial day 
school children with impaired hearing, children who are 
visually handicapped, and children with defective speech, 
I think we will have found the underlying cause of a 
great many—not all—of the problem children in our 
parochial school systems. To quote finally the words of 
Miss Helen L. Smith who in 1913 established in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, the first class for the partially 
seeing in America: “Let those teachers, one and all, be 
thankful that there is some sort of blazed trail ready 
for them to follow, that they are not quite so dependent 
upon their own resources as were those who made the 
start.” 
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TEACHING OUR FAITH 
Through the Social Studies 


By SISTER HELENE, S.N.D. 


Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OU AND I have the privilege of 

being engaged in a system of educa- 
tion which, in the words of our late Holy Father Pius XI, 
aims to form “the true and finished man of character.” 
The task is not an easy one; we take up where someone 
else leaves off and, in turn, pass on to another our own 
unfinished work. So the suggestions here offered, you 
will, I trust, accept as presenting but another challenge 
to your faith in what have come to be known as “deferred 
returns.” 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS INTEGRATED 
WITH SOCIAL SCIENCE 


This paper is, then, an attempt to indicate how the 
ideals of world Christianity may be made an integral 
part of the social studies program in the elementary 
school. Today when seventeen out of every twenty people 
in the world belong to the “United Nations,” it is not 
too much to ask that our schools cooperate in preparing 
future citizens for intelligent and Christian living in that 
vast family. In the opinion of Dr. Hugh Stott Taylor of 
Princeton University, one of America’s outstanding 
scientists, the school is the proper place to begin. 

’ It is a principle of Catholic education to learn in 

little things how to meet the big problems in life— 

to begin with the children, by education, instruction, 
and practice in the Christian virtues, to have them 
attain to those virtues by practice frequent and con- 
tinuous. We must begin with the children in our 
education for one world. We must enlarge their 
knowledge of each other’s ways and lives beyond 
national boundaries—educate them in the principles 
of dignity, equality, and mutual respect of all men in 
all lands, educate them in the principles of justice, 
liberty, and peace as “indispensable to the dignity of 
men” and “as a sacred duty which all nations must 
fufill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern.” 
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Of primary importance in the handling of our subject 
in the classroom is the remote preparation of the teacher, 
The most effective work in this field must necessarily 
be the outcome of deep-rooted personal convictions of 
the teacher herself as regards the peerless role of the 
Church in the formation of western civilization. To con- 
victions must be added serious study and thoughtful 
reading, that reveals the Church as the “reservoir of 
the divine life of Christianity,” so astonishing in its 
vitality that it enhances everything it touches. 

We should not waste time trying to prove to the early 
adolescent that Christianity is not a failure. Christianity 
can never fail where its spirit is the dominating force in 
the life of a people or of an individual. Rather should 
we direct our efforts toward making the teachings of 
Christ functional in their every-day outlook, attitudes, 
and conduct. We should aim to make them fiercely proud 
of their religion, steadfast in their belief in it, and coura- 
geous enough to live up to its requirements. But we must 
begin by stressing the little things, teaching them to sur- 
round, as with a halo, their daily duties, the common 
courtesies, the little services, and the consideration they 
should have for one another, including the janitor, the 
policeman, and the street cleaner, whatever their nation- 
ality or color. Right here there are many suggestions 
that might be offered, but I shall confine myself to three: 
First, the saving sense of sin; secondly, the virus of 
prejudice ; and thirdly, the ideal of service. 


THE SAVING SENSE OF SIN 


Today we need to keep before our children what has 
been called the “saving sense of sin.”” We must show 


them by concrete example that every violation of God’s 


“Education for One World,” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, XLIII, August 1946, 56. 
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holy law is inevitably followed by punishment. Because 
they do not always see that punishment, men tgday seem 
to think that it will not be inflicted. It should be pointed 
out time and again that in the case of individuals Al- 
mighty God has all eternity in which to punish, not 
because He wants to, but because men and women, boys 
and girls prefer their own sinful wills to His most perfect 
law ; whereas in the case of entire nations, which cannot 
be punished in eternity because they will not exist then 
as such, He exacts of them here below the penalty of 
their crimes. Europe today is an unparalleled example 
of that national punishment. 


History offers countless opportunities of driving that 


point home to them, Take, for example, the Jews of 
antiquity. They were made to wander forty years in the 
desert; were led into harsh captivity; were conquered 
by the Romans; were dispersed over the face of the 
earth. And yet they were the Chosen People of God, 
entrusted with a sublime mission. Their sin was that 
they turned away from God and. became enamored of 
themselves. One might also point out that the mighty 
Roman Empire superseded all the nations of antiquity, 
but since it killed itself because of internal corruption, 
it did not need to be conquered by any earthly power. Yet 
by its farflung conquests, it prepared the way for the 
spread of Christianity, and its downfall gave to Chris- 
tianity the opportunity needed for extending to the whole 
world the glad tidings of salvation. What Christianity did 
for the world for the next 1,000 years is an epic theme 
of surpassing grandeur. Even the pagans of old de- 
manded of history that it be a teacher of life ; and Cicero, 
that it be the light of truth. True history is a great code 
of international morality; it proves that virtue builds 
empires, vice brings about their fall ; nations always kill 
themselves from within before they are conquered from 
without. 


THE VIRUS OF PREJUDICE 


Numerous studies point to the fact that “there has 
been dismal failure on the part of our Catholic educators 
to bring about a real Catholic outlook on racial atti- 
tudes.”* The conclusion arrived at is that there is some- 
thing wrong with our method of education. But what- 
ever the cause of the failure, “there is sound reason 
for believing that the formation of Christian principles 
of love, justice, and right thinking toward all men has 
not been a major objective of our Catholic educators.””® 
This failure is all the more distressing because children 
are not born with prejudices. Naturally they are demo- 


*Reverend James Morrison, O.S.B., “Warped Attitude of Cath- 
olic Students Toward the Negro,” Catholic Educational Review, 
XLIV, May 1946, 289. 


8Loc. cit. 
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cratic ; they take each other for granted until they absorb 
race prejudice from others. Prejudice is a terrible thing. 
It can poison the minds of millions against an individual, 
an institution, or a worthy cause. Prejudice is harmful, 
ugly, un-Christian. 

Probably the Negro comes in for a larger share of 
prejudice than either the Jew or the foreigner. We seem 
to take for granted that the colored man is degraded and 
are willing to believe the worst possible about him. We 
are all too ready to magnify the wrongdoing of an iso- 
lated Negro, but are blind to the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of his race in art, literature, music, and science. 
His patriotism compares very well with that of the white 
man here in America, and it might be noted in passing 
that one of the very first Americans to fall in the cause 
of American independence was Crispus Attucks, a 
Negro. We did fight a war to free him, but unfortunately 
the aftermath of that war imposed upon him a more 
galling slavery than the one from which he had been 
released. 

Our Catholic children should be the first to recognize 
the Negro as a child of God and a potential heir of 
Heaven. Here again, children and grown-ups can learn 
by doing. Until we learn to think kindly of the Negro, 
to cooperate with him in group projects of various kinds, 
to treat him courteously, to accord him his rights and 
recognize his particular excellences, to help him when 
he is in distress; until we learn to act thus toward him 
we are failing in Christian charity. If we find it difficult 
naturally to look upon the Negro as our brother in 
Christ, would it not be possible to train ourselves as well 
as help our children to accept him wholeheartedly and 
supernaturally by way of reparation for the frightful 
injustices perpretrated against the race by generations 
of white men? 

Snobbery, a milder form of prejudice, is the mark of 
small minds who think themselves superior because they 
happen to enjoy a few inconsequential advantages. Yet 
as Chesterton remarked, “There is a Catholic way of 
learning everything, even the alphabet. You learn it in 
such a way as not to look down on those who never 
learned it.” 


THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 


Christianity is a religion of service. Christ came to save 
all men and He began by serving as a boy in Nazareth. 
When at the Last Supper He washed the feet of His 
apostles, He was doing nothing unusual; it was some- 
thing He had often done before, but probably never be- 
fore had He given the command that His example in 
this respect should be the pattern of their own. The 
Church took the lesson to heart, and wherever Chris- 
tianity found an opening, she came, not to get something, 
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but to bestow blessings ; she came bearing gifts of civili- 
zation, education, tender care of the poor and the af- 
flicted, and above all she came with the priceless gift of 
eternal salvation. Wherever the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is offered, the celebrant prays, not only for “all 
faithful Christians, living and dead,” but for “the salva- 
tion of the whole world,” also. 

This Christian ideal of service as proposed to our 
children needs to be directed, fostered, and given an 
opportunity to express itself in action. They should be 
encouraged to carry on an apostolate in the interests of 
Christ in their own homes and localities. To an unbeliev- 
ing world our profession of the faith that is ours is better 
than an argument—it is a magnet. We might hold out 
to the pupils the ideals of the Christopher movement. 
They know the legend of the Saint, but they need to be 
shown how they themselves can be true Christophers, 
not by carrying Christ physically across a stream, but 
by taking His principles out to the playground, the swim- 
ming pool, the golf course, the movies, the corner grocery 
or market where they work on Saturday. 

Just as every boy and girl of good will and strong 
determination to serve a worthy cause can be a Chris- 
topher, so can each of them be a true child of Mary. She, 
too, has a task each day for each of her children. That 
task is to live their lives as she lived hers in the service 
of her divine Son. All this means more than merely 
saying a few prayers and wearing blue ribbons in May. 
It is something that reaches down to the depths of their 
inmost selves, transforms them, and reveals itself in 
service. 


As we must gradually prepare our children for adult 


living, there are other fields of service to which their. 


attention must be directed. One of these is that of civic 
responsibility. Primarily the responsibility for safeguard- 
ing our democratic way of life and promoting civic 
honesty rests upon the schools. But how shall the schools 
train children for such responsibility? Through geog- 
raphy, history, civics, and morals, we can impress upon 
them, using the words of President Cleveland, that 
“Public office is a public trust.” Our children must know 
that Catholics must consistently apply religious convic- 
tions to political issues; that, as Catholics, they cannot 
tolerate political corruption ; that any one who votes for 
a dishonest candidate, even though he be a Catholic, or 
for an immoral issue is guilty of wrong-doing. We can 
prepare our pupils to demand honesty in their public 
officials, and make certain that the men to whom they 
give their votes give evidence of working for the greater 
good of the community, and are animated by Christian 
patriotism. 

At a Catholic teachers’ institute the Reverend Charles 
J. Mahoney, superintendent of schools, Rochester, New 
York, advocated that every student before he leaves the 
high school should be drilled in an understanding of how 
politics works in its basic unit—the ward. Even in the 
upper elementary grades this could be done successfully, 
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if the teacher seizes the psychological moment, the time 
of local or national elections. 

Teachers can certainly interest their pupils in national 
affairs and get them to do some thinking of their own on 
political issues instead of blindly accepting what they 
hear others say about candidates and issues. We should 
point out to them that because of the way things are run 
today, the American people, largely through their long 
neglect of the primary elections, have really no choice in 
selecting a president. The only choice they have is to 
indicate their preference for one of two or three candi- 
dates. About the same holds good for congressmen and 
all other public officials. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 





The cross is the symbol of Christianity, and Catholic 
teachers must train their pupils to look for its influence 
as they study their textbooks, for it is there written so 
large that historians, looking back at the European his- 
tory of our era, are amazed at the vast change wrought 
in society by the Church. She civilized Europe and pre- 
served the best of antiquity for later generations; she 
gave stability to society and to governments; she pro- 
duced a Catholic culture, and kept a clear consciousness 
of her purpose in spite of the human agents carrying on 
her work; and she has fostered the flowering of the best 
in and for man—art, science, literature, the highest wel- 
fare of society, the spirit of service and sacrifice, heroic 
nobility of character, and personal holiness. 

We can do no more than hint at the resources at our 
disposal in emphasizing the role of Christianity in the 
social studies on the elementary level. In the field of 
history we are greatly aided by Bible history, Church 
history, Old World background, as commonly taught in 
the sixth grade, and the entire Faith and Freedom series. 
In United States history, Catholic authors of textbooks 
usually put sufficient emphasis on the work of Catholic 
explorers, as well as on the settlements made by the 
Catholic peoples of Europe. 

It is much more difficult, however, to discern the in- 
fluence of the Church in the history of our national life. 
Yet, no less an authority than Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes* 
does not hesitate to call America a daughter of the 
Church. His reasons, ample and convincing, should be 
read by all teachers. Briefly his argument is that the 
Protestants who settled this country were still so close 
to the England of Catholic traditions that the best of 
what they brought with them to America was thoroughly 
impregnated with a thousand years of Catholic thought 
and culture; that whatever in our country today repre- 
sents American ideals has had its beginnings in Catholic 
theory and practice. 


*Cf. Catholic Digest, July 1948. 
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Geography remains to be considered. it can be said 
with truth that the texts provided for our schools, to 
use an expression which, I believe comes to us from 
Chesterton, are “characterized by the presence of the 
absence of God.” Not a word do we find about the Crea- 
tor of the universe, His wisdom, His providence, or the 
great missionary activity of the Church. With good rea- 
son does the Reverend John J. Considine complain that 
Christian principles and the dynamic influence of Chris- 
tianity are wholly lacking in the study of geography. 
And yet that vitalizing influence is there to be seen, as 
was recently noted by a Belgian anti-clerical in the 
Congo. He stated, “I can judge only by the results | 
have seen—welfare, joy, discipline, an awakening of the 
mind, and uplift in morals. It is impossible not to admire 


the educators and especially the Sisters devoted entirely 
to their tasks.’ 

As the world grows smaller and as man discovers 
new needs and means of satisfying them, the remote 
regions of the world are invaded and made to yield their 
store of wealth. But where the white man goes in search 
of raw materials, he will be followed, if he has not al- 
ready been preceded, by the intrepid Catholic missionary 
and the Catholic sisterhoods. The work of these mis- 
sionaries spells courage, devotion, and sacrifice, but no 
one would get that impression from the geography texts 
on the market today. So until the day dawns when suit- 
able texts can be placed in the hands of our teachers and 
pupils we shall either resign ourselves to the status quo 
or accept the challenge it presents and devise ways and 
means of impressing on our children the mighty trans- 
formation that is being wrought in missionary lands by 
the heroic and self-sacrificing Catholic priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters. Our best allies in this endeavor will be the 


°Cf. Catholic Telegraph-Register (Cincinnati), August 20, 1948. 


missionaries themselves, The literature from the mission 
fields is of unsurpassed interest and variety, and should 
contribute greatly toward building up in the minds of our 
children a deep reverence for the Word of God and an 
abiding love for the Church that will last as Christ 
founded it until the end of time. 


. 


BY WAY OF AN ASIDE 





I would like to call the attention of teachers to what | 
consider a particularly valuable aid in teaching geog- 
raphy from the point of view of World Christianity, 
The Missionary Academia. This is a series of pamphlets 
issued by the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Missionary Union of the Clergy. In the prepara- 
tion of these mission studies the help of the country’s 
best scholars was secured. While they are intended for 
use in the major seminaries in the United States. their 
language is so simple that they could well be placed in 
the hands of the brighter boys and girls who could ex- 
plain their contents to their classmates. These pamphlets 
provide history, church history, geography, sociology, 
and reading of the most fascinating kind. Many of them 
have maps and charts, a bibliography, a study outline, 
and questions. These studies are wells of reliable infor- 
mation systematically presented, and should prove in- 
valuable in teaching Christianity through the social 
studies. Each volume consists of eight separate studies. 
One study is published each month from October to May 
inclusive. They are paper bound and cost twenty-five 
cents each. Every field of missionary activity is covered. 
America Press also distributes them. 
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Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, Mobile diocesan director, Society 
of the Propagation of the Faith, as summarizer. 

The afternoon meeting consists of a panel for deans, 
a section on teacher education, and a panel for public 
relations, “How Can Catholic Colleges Teach Inter- 
national Understanding” is the subject in the panel for 
deans, and Chairman Cyril F. Meyer of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, presents the Rev. A. William Crandell, of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, and Sister M. Doro- 
thy, of Barry College for Women. “Preparing Good 
Teachers: A Means to International Understanding” is 
the topic in a section on teacher education ; Chairman 
C. E. Elwell, diocesan superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land, presents the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, dioc- 
esan superintendent of schools, Mobile, on “Minimum 
Pre-Service Training Requirements for the Present Day 
Catholic Teacher’; Sister M. Josetta of Saint Xavier 
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College, on “The Need for General Education in the 
Religious Teachers’ Education Program”; and Mother 
M. Corona of Milwaukee, on “Adequate Teacher Train- 
ing and Practical Realities.” “Relationships in the Public 
Relations Programs of Catholic Higher Education’”’ 
comes up for discussion in the panel for public relations ; 
Chairman Charles Brecht of St. John’s University, will 
call upon the Rev. Francis X. Corkery of Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, the Rev. John H. Murphy, public relations vice- 
president, University of Notre Dame, Mr. J. Daniel 
Conroyd, public relations director, Loyola University, 
Chicago, and Mr. Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., alumnus of 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 

On Friday morning, the Rev. William E. McManus, 
of the department of education, N.C.W.C., presents a 
paper on “Legislation Affecting the Catholic College.” 

(Continued on page 410) 
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Legal and Ethical Considerations 


Pertinent to a 


BUILDING PROJECT ' 


By B. A. KAISER, A.1.A. 


Kaiser, Neal and Reid, Architects, Keystone Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


HEN AN OWNER decides to 

build a school, a church, a convent, 
or any other structure, he assumes certain legal and 
ethical obligations, first to the prospective author of his 
project, usually an architect, more rarely an engineer, 
and occasionally both. Next in order is the contractor 
or builder. These are his principal obligations, and they 
are usually covered by a written agreement or contract. 
His collateral obligations are to the adjoining property 
owners, the city or municipal authorities, the state and 
the general public. A brief outline of these obligations 
follows. 


NEED, FEES AND SERVICES OF ARCHITECT 


In order to build any structure it is necessary to have 
a definite plar showing the extent and details of the 
structure to be built. This work can only be done by a 
duly qualified architect or in some cases by a duly 
qualified engineer. Both have complied with the state 
registration act in the state in which the structure is to 
be built. The architect is selected by the owner on the 
basis of his past experience and reputation. Usually a 
written agreement is executed between the owner and 
the architect, in which the duties of both parties are 
recited in some detail. This document, however, is not 
essential to establish a contractual relation between the 
parties ; a verbal agreement in most cases is considered 
as valid in the absence of invalidating circumstances. 


This article is an addition to the Report of the N.C.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction, published in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR last year, and soon to appear 
in book form. 
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Many prospective owners, when in need of an archi- 
tect’s services, will attempt to obtain a solution of their 
problem by inviting several architects to submit so called 
“sketches.” In many instances they do not reveal the 
fact that several men have been asked to do so. Reputable 
architects do not submit sketches unless they are assured 
that no other architect is doing likewise, also that they 
will be paid for their work if they are not retained to 
carry the work to completion. 

The fees for architectural services are well established 
by the profession. There is little variation in fees for 
equal services. It is unwise to induce an architect to 
accept work at a rate lower than the established one. 

The drawings and specifications required for the erec- 
tion of a modern building are extremely complicated, 
and the piloting of the building through the maze of 
rules, regulations, and restrictions during the construc- 
tion period is no less difficult, so it behooves the future 
owner of a new building to be very careful in his selec- 
tion of his pilot, the architect. It is also important that 
he have a clear understanding as to what services the 
architect normally performs. The standard contract of 
the American Institute of Architects covers this point 
as follows: 

“The architect’s professional services consist of 
the necessary conferences, the preparation of pre- 
liminary studies, working drawings, specifications, 
large scale and full size detail drawings ; the draft- 
ing of forms of proposals and contracts ; the issuance 
of certificates of payment; the keeping of accounts, 
the general administration of the business and 
supervision of the work.” 

This, you will note, is the complete service, from an 
“idea to a completed structure” ; it cannot, with profit 
to either the owner or the architect, be divided or ab- 
breviated. It must be complete or no service at all can 
be given. 
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ESTIMATE AND PREPARATION OF PLANS 


ec ERE IESE TO ARONA ESN ER MES: ON AC SETA NC 


Note also that the architect does not agree to furnish 
an estimate of the cost of the building. If an estimate is 
necessary it can be furnished, after the preliminary 
drawings are completed, by a contractor selected by 
the owner or the architect, but it will be only an ap- 
proximation which may vary as much as 25% from the 
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final cost of the building. Exact costs can only be fur- 
nished by the competitive bidding of the contractors 
when the plans and specifications are completed. The 
architect has little influence in establishing the cost of 
any structure. The owner fixes it when he draws up 
his program of requirements. The labor and material 
complete the figure. 

The owner is obligated to furnish the architect an 
accurate and complete survey of the property on which 
the building is to be erected. It should show the boun- 
daries or limits of the property and the surface condi- 
tions, such as the grades, existing easements, and zoning 
restrictions. It must also show such sub-surface condi- 
tions as the location of sewers, water lines, and other 
service lines, also in some cases the character of the 
sub-soil, so that the bearing value of the latter may be 
determined for the purpose of sustaining the loads 
imposed on the foundations. 

In the preparation of the plans and specifications the 
architect has to take into consideration the requirements 
of all existing laws and ordinances in respect to the 
type of construction permitted by the municipal and 
state codes, particularly as they affect the safety of the 
occupants of the building, the provision of proper sani- 
tary facilities, light, ventilation, and many other legal 
demands. 

Many other requirements are necessary for the proper 
functioning of a building, which are not governed by 
existing laws and codes, but are necessary to provide 
for an economical and useful structure. These have 
been discussed in some detail in the previous articles. 


CHOICE OF BUILDER, AND CONTRACTS 


Aiter the plans and specifications for the structure 
have been completed to the satisfaction of the owner 
the next step is the selection of the builder or the con- 
tractor. This choice should be made jointly by the owner 
and the architect, It should be made on the basis of the 
responsibility and the experience that the contractor 
has in the particular class of buildings under considera- 
tion. Not all contractors are equally fit to construct all 
types of buildings. Some are limited to particular types, 
also to the size of the project. It is unwise to invite 
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contractors with limited experience and financial re- 


sponsibility to bid in competition with contractors of 
broad experience and solid financial responsibility. This 


practice brings bids of wide divergence ; since the owner 
desires to erect his building at the lowest possible cost 
the contract is invariably awarded to the lowest bidder, 
with the result not always the most satisfactory. 

There are two general types of contracts under which 
buildings are built. The most widely used one is the 
lump sum contract. Under it the bidder proposes to 
perform all the work shown by the plans and the specifi- 
cations for a fixed sum of money. This type has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. If the work can be fully 
covered by the plans and specifications without changes 
during the construction period, it provides the owner 
with a definite cost figure; should changes in the re- 
quirements be made, it has the disadvantage of not 
allowing proper adjustment of the cost of the changes. 
It is impractical for the contractor to keep accurate cost 
accounts of both the original and the added work. Thus 
the additional cost is usually estimated by the contractor 
and, since the architect has inadequate means of verify- 
ing it, the owner is usually obligated to accept the con- 
tractor’s estimate. 

The other type of contract is commonly known as 
the cost-plus contract. Under it the owner agrees to 
reimburse the contractor for all his direct expenditures 
incurred in connection with the building and, in addi- 
tion, agrees to pay the contractor for his overhead 
expenditures and profit. The addition is either a lump 
sum or a percentage of the direct cost. In this type of 
contract it is necessary to set up an accounting system 
by which the owner is assured that proper charges are 
made for the work being done. It is usually supervised 
by the architect, and he makes an additional charge for 
this service to the owner. 


LUMP-SUM AND COST-PLUS CONTRACTS COMPARED 


The cost-plus contract is invariably used on repair 
and alteration type projects, on which the exact amount 
of work involved is difficult to determine. It is also used 
when building operations must begin before the plans 
and specifications are completed, or when prices of labor 
or material or both are not stable, as was the case during 
the period of the last war and for several years there- 
after. As a matter of fact, prices are not yet completely 
stabilized, and contractors furnishing lump-sum bids 
must make allowances in them to cover these conditions. 

Under both types of bids the owner has a choice of 
awarding the entire work under one or several separate 
contracts. When separate contracts are awarded they 
are usually divided as follows: general contract covering 
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everything except plumbing, heating, electrical work, 
elevators and other special items which are awarded as 
separate contracts. Unless the project is of considerable 
size the owner gains no particular advantage if he 
awards separate contracts. In the case of large projects 
he might find a financial advantage in awarding separate 
contracts, since he would theoretically avoid paying the 
general contractor a fee on the contracts which the 
latter performed by sub-letting instead of with his own 
force ; however, in that case the owner and the architect 
would assume additional responsibilities in dealing with 
several contractors instead of the general one. 

The cost-plus type of contract is not readily adaptable 
to competitive bidding since the only item of cost that 
is not fixed is the fee to be paid to the contractor for 
his profit and overhead. The selection of a contractor 


for the performance of a cost-plus contract requires very 


careful consideration of many factors, principal among 
which are his integrity, experience, and honesty. As a 
general rule the contractor selected is one who is per- 
sonally known to the owner or the architect for the 
qualities mentioned. 

The amount of the fee under the cost-plus contract 
varies with the total cost of the project. Since the ele- 
ment of risk which is common to the lump-sum contract 
does not exist in the cost-plus contract, the contractor’s 
fee which is included in the first, although not revealed 
in the bid, is much higher than that ordinarily charged 
under the second or cost-plus agreement. It varies from 
fifteen percent of the cost of the project for small work 
to four percent or less for large operations. 

The cost-plus contract requires a very detailed form, 
giving the items of expense to be included in the items 
that are reimbursable by the owner as direct cost and 
the items that are included in the contractor’s fee for 
overhead and profit. 


AWARDING BID TO CONTRACTOR 


As stated before, the prospective bidders for a lump- 
sum type of contract should be selected carefully, keep- 
ing in mind that any one of them may be the low bidder, 
consequently the one to whom the contract rightly 
should be awarded. While the owner is under no legal 
obligation to award the contract to the lowest bidder or, 
for that matter, to any bidder, he also has no ethical 
right to ask a contractor to bid on his work unless the 
latter has an equal chance with other contractors to 
obtain the contract if he is the low bidder and has com- 
plied with all the requirements of the plans and specifica- 
tions. The number of prospective bidders selected should 
be small. It costs the contractor considerable money to 
prepare his bid, and while this cost is not directly 
charged in his bid it is a part of his overhead expense 
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and thus must be added to the cost of the work done 
by him. For the average job, four to six bids should 
satisfy the purpose of competitive bidding. 

In awarding the contract under either form the owner 
assumes certain legal and financial obligations. Some 
are self-evident from the nature of the agreement exe- 
cuted between him and the contractor. Other obligations 
are implied under the ordinances of the municipality 
and the laws of the state. The owner is obligated to pay 
the contractor certain sums due for the work done with- 
in a certain specified time. These payments are usually 
made upon the certification of the architect that they 
are due and proper. Unless the contractor has furnished 
a performance bond guaranteeing completion of the 
building, and payment to sub-contractors and material 
men for work performed, the owner should require 
proof from the contractor that he is making proper pay: 
ment to them; if he fails to do so, the owner may be 
obliged to pay to the sub-contractors and material men 
the money due them. In some states this double jeopardy 
may be avoided by the execution of a no-lien contract. 
As statutory requirements vary widely in the various 
states, it is important that the requirements be carefully 
adhered to in preparing and recording such a no-lien 
contract. 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 


The owner is also liable for any injury to the persons 
or property of others as a result of the building opera- 
tions on his property. This liability can usually be trans- 
ferred to the contractor by making it mandatory that 
he carry proper insurance and prove to the owner that 
he is protected by furnishing certification to that effect. 

The owner should also protect the construction opera- 
tions with fire insurance or transfer this liability to the 
contractor by a suitable provision in the contract. 

There are many details connected with the construc- 
tion of a building which it is impractical to mention in 
this short discussion. The owner need not concern him- 
self with them providing he has made a wise selection 
of his architect. The latter, if he is experienced, will see 
that the former’s interests are properly protected. 

A few more words of advice on the selection of the 
architect will not be amiss here. He should be selected 
on the basis of his professional experience and reputa- 
tion in his community. Generally it is best to select him 
from the community in which the building is to be 
erected. He will be more familiar with the local condi- 
tions affecting the work. It must also be remembered 
that the practice of architecture is regulated by the state 
in which the building is being built and that an architect 
must qualify for every state in which he wishes to 
practice. 
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The Teacher, The Child, 
AND THE ASSIGNMENT 


By SISTER M. HYACINTH, 0O.P. 


Holy Angels Convent, 5806 Fifteenth Avenue, N.W., Seattle 7, Washington 


N MAKING our daily lesson as- 
signments, how many of us teach- 
ers stop to think that our method of making these 
assignments may add to the good or bad mental health 
of the children? To the child these lesson assignments 
present problems which may affect in no small way his 
mental attitudes toward the work demanded by his 
school subjects. It requires careful’ and thoughtful plan- 
ning on the teacher’s part in order to present the subject 
matter so that it will best promote healthy mental de- 
velopment. 

It is important that we study children to explore their 
interests and their natural activities, to measure their 
abilities, and to fit the activities of the school to the best 
development of these abilities. But we must ever bear 
in mind that it is children that we are teaching ; children 
with desires and purposes which must be enlisted if they 
are to learn. Contrary to some modern theories, chil- 
dren’s natures and purposes do not dictate the content 
of what they are to learn. That content is governed, to a 
great extent, by the world about them as well as by their 
own natures, 


ASSIST THE CHILD TO AN 
INTEGRATED PERSONALITY 


Among the important purposes of the school are those 
of training the children to adapt themselves to the re- 
quirements of their spiritual needs along with those of 
the material and social world in which they live. Al- 
though we start with the child, we shall find that we are 
faced with the problem of planning subject matter 
answering the demands of society as well as conforming 
to the child’s interests. Even in play children will work 
to acquire a desired end. Especially is this true in mas- 
tering skills required in competitive games. They will 
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work to attain a certain skill because they need it for a 
chance to win. 

In real situations in life there is always an aim in- 
volved in entering upon any activity. Those who have no 
aims or plans in life invite disaster. They are our dere- 
licts. Because they fail to see that life has a definite pur- 
pose they are swayed by the impulses of the moment. 
Thus, we find that, instead of building up a strong inte- 
grated personality, they flit from one thing to another. 
Because they fail to view life as a whole they are for- 
ever trying a new road and then retreating to try another, 
only finally to give up to the failure of a disintegrated 
personality. 

If from the outset of the child’s training, parents and 
teachers would supply their inherent or acquired knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene to assist the child in the develop- 
ment of an integrated personality, we should have less 
need of psychiatry in later years. It is only being logical 
when we unfold to the child, as his school life advances, 
the ultimate purpose of the work he is doing in school. 

But, first of all, the teacher herself must view life as 
an integrated whole if she is to establish the aim of the 
educative process by giving the child a preview of the 
work he is to accomplish. After the goal is set the work 
must be planned so as to be related to the child’s needs 
in attaining his goal. There must be vital, dynamic plan- 
ning and teaching in order to bring this about. 

If by careful planning and presentation by the teacher 
the child is made to realize that a school subject is in 
some way definitely related to his future needs, a healthy 
mental attitude is thereby established and one more link 
is forged in the chain of a healthy mental attitude to- 
wards life. Merely establishing this healthy mental atti- 
tude is not enough. It is at this point that we see pre- 
éminently the need for careful planning and interesting 
presentation of the school subject. The child then recog- 
nizes the reason for a certain subject that he must study. 
His interest has been stimulated by our making the work 


interesting to him. In the first place we have given him 
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a picture of where he is going, now we are making the 
going there interesting. This interest is one of the big 
aims of our thoughtful and careful preparation for the 
lively and interesting presentation of the work the child 
is going to do. It will require willingness on the teacher’s 
part to expend sufficient time and.energy to present it in 
a lively and original manner. It is important that the 
child enjoys a sense of power in achievement. 


NEEDED: CLEAR, EXACT ASSIGNMENTS 


In making an assignment, we must be sure that the 
child knows how the work is to be done, exactly what is 
expected of him, what materials he needs and where he 
can get them, and about how much time he will have to 
spend on the work. This definite, clear assignment gives 
the child a sense of power.in achievement. It should be 
specific from day to day so as to tie in with the definite 
aim of what is to be accomplished as a whole. Where 
possible it is advisable to have study periods under the 
careful supervision of the teacher, who thus can give 
help to those children who need it. The work, however, 
must not be done for the child; he must be allowed the 
joy of achievement in doing it himself. 

If any one of us could make a survey of the children’s 
possibilities for study at home, the actual facts, in many 
cases, would be astonishing. There are so many and such 
various reasons that for one thing or another it ‘s diff- 
cult or even impossible for some children to study at 
home. The radio seems to be one of the dominant factors 
which interfere with home study, with television a close 
competitor. We are usually unable to provide for all 
study work to be done under supervision during school 
hours but we can arrange for at least one period a day. 
Here we can give the children conditions favorable to 
study ; a quiet room, the necessary reference materials, 
freedom to move about quietly when needed, the need- 
ful help freely given by the teacher. 

The final determination of the child’s accomplishment 
of what he has aimed to do is measured by tests in the 
skills and in most of the content subjects. In real life 
results are measured by the values of the work done. 
Thus it follows that the attitude of measuring his work 
in terms of progress can be so developed in the child that 
he will appreciate tests as means of evaluating his prog- 
ress. Tests will become for him a measure by which 
he can determine just where he has succeeded and just 
where he has failed. Habits of self testing are also an 
aid to progress. They help to build up the desire in the 
child to discover his own weaknesses and to strengthen 
his desire to overcome them. Thus he achieves progress 
in learning. 

There is one place, however, where formal tests have 
no place and this relates to those subjects, such as recre- 
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atory reading, which are a part of the training for the 
enjoyment of the worthy use of leisure time. 

We are all familiar with the two types of reading. 
The work type reading which includes all the skills and 
habits, such as analyzing, outlining, summarizing, and 
selecting significant points. This type lends itself to for- 
mal testing. Progress here can and should be tested. 

Sut when it comes to recreatory reading the child's 
enjoyment is the test. Here the big objective is to build 
up a permanent liking for reading material of high qual- 
ity and to increase the child’s happiness through the 
enjoyment of good literature. Our careful planning to 
give the child a taste for good recreatory reading will be 
our way of going down to him in order to lead him on 
the way up. Because of this, we include in our curricu- 
lum the study of literature as one important educative 
method of training for the worthy enjoyment of leisure 
time. 


STUDY OF A POEM TO ILLUSTRATE AN ASSIGNMENT 


With this in mind I have chosen the study of a poem 
by the children in the upper grades to illustrate the inter- 
relation of the teacher, the child, and the assignment in 
an excursion into the pleasure to be found in recreatory 
reading. The poem chosen is one of our best beloved 
American poems which holds an appeal directed to 
childhood the world over. Who of us has ever met a 
child who does not love an outdoors covered with snow ? 
So the poem selected is Whittier’s Snow-Bound. 

In teaching Snow-Bound our main objective is to 
help the children to the enjoyment of this beautiful word 
picture of a New England winter so that it will hold for 
them a lasting enjoyment to which they may turn again 
and again in later years. To achieve this objective we 
should plan the presentation very carefully. With our 
knowledge of the children’s background for the study 
of a winter scene as presented by the poem, its vocabu- 
lary and setting, we should decide definitely beforehand 
just how much we ourselves will need to contribute to 
the study of the poem. We may find it necessary to read 
certain portions to the children. We should also plan 
for those parts which they shall read for themselves. We 
should plan not only to make clear difficult passages but 
also to emphasize the significance of the interpretation 
of the poem by our own personal enthusiasm in bring- 
ing out its appealing beauty and charm. 

Approach. Before giving the books to the children, 
we should arouse their interest in the poem indirectly 
by leading up to it through the children’s own experi- 
ences with snow. We might start out with, “This morn- 
ing I was looking at a beautiful snow scene. It reminded 
me of a poem by Lowell, about a snowfall. In this poem 
he told about the snow that began in the gloaming and 
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fell busily all the night—heaping field and highway with 

a silence deep and white.’ Has any one of*you ever 

been snow-bound in your home, or out in a storm on the 

highway? Did the snow make changes in your ordinary 

way of living?” It is well to write on the board the 

descriptive words used by the children to express their 

reactions to the movement of the snowflakes, the quiet, 

the feeling of comfort and security when safe at home 

during the storm. As soon as their interest is aroused * 
we turn to the poem itself. 

Background of the Poem. “One year, early in the 
history of the New England States, a blizzard struck 
Massachusetts, and because of it a family on a certain, 
small, quiet farm was snowbound. It was the Whittier 
farm. The youngest of the family was John Greenleaf 
Whittier. John so enjoyed being snow-bound that years 
after when he was a man he put the story into a poem. 

‘He started out by telling how one December day the 
sun had risen cheerlessly. There was a dark circle around 
it, a sure sign of a coming snow storm. When the sun 
disappeared a cold east wind began to blow, and soon 
the snow came. The first stanza tells about these hap- 


penings.” 


CHILDREN STUDY THE POEM 





It is now the time to pass out the books containing 
copies of Snow-Bound. Point out the description of the 
Whittier family busy with the evening chores. Have the 
children read the next twelve lines silently. Discuss the 
things that have been done. Explain terms like “walnut 
bows” and “the cock’s challenge.” Then from that part of 
the poem discussed make the following assignment : 


1. List carefully each of the evening chores. 


2. List each word that describes the motion of the 


snow. 
3. Bring your lists to class tomorrow. 


At the beginning of the next day’s class period discuss 
the word lists which the children have made. Ask them 
whether they have ever thought the same things about 
the motions of the snow? Have they had other ideas 
about the motion of the snow? Make a list on the board 
of the new words they use to describe their own ideas. 
Emphasize the good descriptive words offered by the 
children. Talk about word pictures. Have them give 
word pictures from the poem. “The clothes line posts 
looked like tall and sheeted ghosts.”” Discuss these word 
pictures. If the class is mature enough, find word pic- 
tures like the above which are similes. Have them make 
up similes about snow scenes they have enjoyed after a 
snowfall. By this time they are ready for the assignment : 
Copy the word pictures that you enjoy most ; bring them 
to class tomorrow. 
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After this introductory study of the poem, a variety of 
procedures for further study will present themselves. 
Some suggestions are: 

1. Select well-liked parts-of the poem to be read 
aloud in class while the other children listen, 
2. Memorize favorite lines. 
3. Explain the author’s reference to “Aladdin’s 
Cave” by telling the story of Aladdin’s Lamp. 
4. Describe the Whittier’s preparations for the 
night, as made within the home when they were 
snow-bound. 
5. Make drawings of the fireplace in the Whit- 
tier home. 
6. Bring out interest in vocabulary acquisition 
by the enjoyment of using the new words, after 
their meaning has been discussed and help given 
by the teacher rather than by the dictionary. Above 
all keep the study of the poem a time for enjoy- 
ment. Difficult parts should be read and interpreted 
by the teacher. 

7. For a last day summary of the poem have a 

period given to one minute talks by the children. 

Write the title of each one minute talk on a slip 

of paper. Have as many slips as there are children. 

Impress on the class that each must make his speech 

say what he wants it to say in one minute. 

Suggested Topics: 

1. How the author came to write Snow-Bound. 
2. The setting for the poem. 
3. How the author described the day before the 
snow storm. 
+. How the farm looked the day after the snow 
storm. 
5. Some of the evening chores of the Whittier 
family. 
6. Expressions of the author that I like. 
7. Words the author used to describe the motion 
of the snow. 
Word pictures that I enjoyed. 
9. The part I enjoyed most. 
10. Why the author spoke of Aladdin’s cave. 
11. <A description of the Whittier farm. 
12. A description of the Whittier living room. 
13. How their fireplace looked. 
14. Things the Whittier family did that are done 
differently now. 
15. Chores that John did at home. 
16. The fun the Whittiers had while snow-bound. 
17. The difference in heating in Whittier’s time 
and now. 
18. New words I have learned from Snow-Bound. 
19. A few words about the author. 
20. The memory gem from Snow-Bound that I 
like best. 


Several may be assigned memory gems. Many other 
topics will suggest themselves. 

The timing of each one minute talk by the pupil him- 
self beforehand and the thrill of really saying something 


o* 


worthwhile has always been a source of enjoyment to 
my own pupils. It requires concentration, practice, and 
a good deal of artistry for most of them to accomplish 
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this. It is also good self-discipline for those who naturally 
like to talk and use more than their share of the time 
allotted to a discussion. 


FREE EXPRESSION GIVES PLEASURE, 
ADDS SELF-ASSURANCE 


This last period of free expression by the children 
gives pleasure and emotional experience which add to 
the self-assurance of the more timid speakers and make 
them more willing and able to participate in other oral 
activities. It also opens experiences to the entire class, 
it arouses interest in vocabulary building, it makes real 
and forceful the value of figures of speech, euphony, 
rhythm, and finally it makes story people and events 
come alive to the speakers and the listeners. 

The results of carefully planned work and of earnest 
teaching can never be measured by the present. Their 
best test is life. During the late war I saw many letters 
from the boys out there to former teachers. A few ex- 
cerpts from these letters speak for themselves of the 
value of careful teaching ; I quote: 

“Those lessons in understanding and living our re- 

ligion have carried me through some pretty tight 

spots over here.” 


“IT never realized when we studied The Vision of 
Sir Launfal that some day its lessons and its beauty 
would help to keep me good company over here in 
a foxhole.” 


“If you had not made mathematics so interesting | 

never would have gone on and gotten into radar.” 

“There isn’t a day passes that I am not reminded of 

the interest you gave me for map study. That’s my 

job, charting routes for convoys.” 

And now this last tribute from a news reporter who 
gave his life during the war: “All my success in the 
newspaper field dates back to the inspiration you gave 
me in your English classes.” 

Sincere tributes these, from the defenders of our coun- 
try to the teachers whose teaching was more than just 
teaching, whose work was an inspiration that has carried 
over into life. 

The good teacher is an artist—an artist who paints her 
best pictures on the minds and souls of children. The 
thought is both thrilling and frightening. It is a chal- 
lenge to give the best that she has to the children under 
her care. By her faith and her encouragement and her 
sacrifices she will inspire the children she teaches with 
ideals of religion and culture that will help them to 
become good citizens both of the here and the hereafter. 
Then shall she be worthy of the reward promised by the 
Great Teacher of teachers, ““Those who instruct many to 
justice (shall shine) as stars for all eternity” (Dan. 12, 


3). 
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(Continued from page 403) 


This message from the listening post of Catholic edu- 
cation will be discussed in a formal manner by the Very 
Rev. Robert J. Slavin, president of Providence College, 
and Dr. Francis J. Brown of the American Council on 
Education. Every delegate will then feel free to call upon 
Father McManus for elucidation of any point presented 


by him or brought into focus through the consequent 
discussion. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The program of the secondary school department 
welds the subject matter of the secondary school to the 
general theme — Education Through International 
Understanding. The opening meeting features addresses 
by Dr. John H. Furbay, T.W.A. director, Air World 
Education, New York, and Dean Cyril F. Meyer of St. 
John’s University. On Wednesday afternoon, under the 
heading of International Understanding Through Social 
Studies, Miss Alba Zizzamia, N.C.W.C. representative 
at UN, speaks on “Education and UNESCO” ; Brother 
Gerald Schnepp, of St. Louis University, on “Sociology 
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and Economics” ; and Very Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly of 
Spring Hill College, on “History and Current Events.” 
A simultaneous meeting in the concert hall will hear 
international understanding correlated with co-curricular 
activities: Miss Evelyn Peters of New Orleans, tells of 
the possibility of promoting international understanding 
through the library; and Brother Aloysius Blume of 
St. Mary’s University, of the contribution of dramatics 
and speech; Brother Reinald of New Orleans, of the 
functions of publications in stimulating harmony among 
nations ; and Brother John Joseph of Louisville, on the 
part that high school clubs can play in teaching inter- 
national understanding, and Sister M. Eymard of New 
Orleans, on the function of social activities. Another 
group of the secondary school department will hear the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Freking of Cincinnati, speak 
on “Missionary Education in the Secondary School”; 
the Rev. Thomas F. Garrity of New Orleans, on “Voca- 
tions to the Mission Field” ; and Brother Andre of New 
Orleans, on “The Development of Vocations.” The three 
speakers will relate respective topics to missionary 
aspects of international understanding. 

On Thursday morning, the delegates will again 
divide into several groups. The first group will hear of 

(Continued on page 413) 
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The Story of the New Testament 


THE SPREAD OF THE CHURCH 


(Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L. 


S.Scr.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


ARRIVAL IN MACEDONIA 


HE FOURSOME arrived at Phil- 

a within a few days. In this great 

port (at that time) they conferred together on the best 

course to be followed. There was no synagogue in 

Philippi, indicating that few Jews had settled there; 

still there were some and these had set apart a place 
along the river (the Gangites) for their worship. 

On Saturday Paul and his companions found some 
women gathered there, to whom the word of God was 
preached. One woman, Lydia by name, received the 
“good news” of Jesus Christ with a heart opened by 
the special grace of God. She was a pagan by birth, 
but had joined the Jewish religion. She with her house- 
hold was soon baptized; and in the joy of her newly 
jound peace she “insisted” that the apostolic group 
partake of her hospitality. 

The preaching of the gospel continued, but after some 
time an incident occurred which was the cause of the 
departure from Philippi. A certain unnamed girl was 
possessed by a devil, and through this possession she 
had the power to foretell the future with more than the 
ordinary amount of human conjecture. She was owned 
by men who unscrupulously made use of her and of her 
affliction for their own gain. Upon one occasion as Paul 
and the others walked through the streets this girl met 
them and began to publish their mission: “These men 
are servants of the most high God and they proclaim 
to you a way of salvation.”’ Day after day this happened 
until her persistence became unbearable; besides the 
testimony of the devil, the father of lies, is not the most 
desirable. Finally Paul in his. pity for the possessed girl 
and to silence the annoying devil commanded in the 
name of Jesus Christ that Satan leave her. 

When her masters realized that their source of gain 
was gone they arrested Paul and Silas, accusing them 
of disturbing the peace of the city as well as of preaching 
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contrary to the laws of the Romans. Not very detailed 
charges were made, but these general ones sufficed for 
the angry mob whose very anger incited the magistrates 
of the city to scourge the two missionaries and to put 
them into prison. At midnight as the two sufferers for 
Christ praised and prayed to God, an earthquake of 
such intensity was felt that the doors of the prison were 
loosed and opened, so that the prisoners could escape. 
The goaler awakened by the noise was ready to kill 
himself when he perceived the doors open, for he thought 
that the prisoners had fled and the punishment would be 
the forfeiture of his own life. Paul however called out 
to him and halted the suicide. The jailer came trembling 
to Paul and Silas ; he recognized something very unusual 
in these men who might have escaped, yet did not. 
Perceiving such a heart ready for God's word, Paul 
and Silas became preachers of that word, not only to 
him but to his entire household. The result was their 
conversion. 


PAUL PUTS ROMAN CITIZENSHIP TO GOOD USE 


In the morning the order for the release of the pris- 
oners was given, but the Roman Paul, who made use 
of every available means to bring men to Christ, now 
used his Roman citizenship for this very purpose. It 
was not lawful to scourge a Roman citizen; Paul re- 
minded his captors of this, who immediately saw the 
danger involved, should Paul report to Rome this in- 
fraction of the law. This was exactly what Paul wanted ; 
it was not his intention to report to Rome, but he 
wanted his converts to be unmolested when he left them. 
With the threat of punishment hanging over their heads 
the magistrates would not bother the Christians. They 
accordingly begged Paul to leave Philippi, but to their 
fear and exasperation Paul did not leave until he had 
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gone to Lydia’s house and had comforted those who 


had accepted Christ (Read Acts 16, 11-40). 


THESSALONICA, ATHENS 


The next preaching of the gospel took place in Thes- 
salonica, Salonika of today. For three Sabbaths Paul 
taught in the synagogue of the Jews ; of those who heard, 
some believed. In this group were Jews, converts to 
Judaism, and a large number of Gentiles. The unbeliev- 
ing Jews became envious and stirred up a riot; they 
dragged Jason, in whose house the missionaries were 
staying, before the rulers of the city. Jason was able to 
satisfy the judges that he was not guilty; but it was 
deemed prudent by Paul and his companions to leave 
the city. This they did at night and came to Berea. Here 
the Jews listened with eagerness to them and diligently 
searched the Scriptures to verify their teaching. Con- 
verts were made as in Thessalonica from the Jewish and 
Gentile element together with a number of noble women. 
No one knows how much progress the missionaries 
might have made, had not the envious Jews of Thes- 
salonica interrupted their preaching, for upon hearing 
that Paul and his companions were at Berea, these 
enemies of Christ and of the truth came to their neigh- 
boring city and caused a riot as they had done in their 
own city. Paul was the central figure in the tumult; 
the Christians therefore sent him away by sea to Athens. 
Since Silas and Timothy remained in Berea, Paul was 
alone, a fact that did not seem to please him, for he sent 
word, rather a command, to his distant companions to 
come to him as speedily as possible (Read Acts 17, 
1-15). 

Athens differed very much from the cities in which 
Paul had labored; it was one of the intellectual centers 
of the world. Philosophers of all sorts and from all parts 
of the world gathered in this, Grecian city to dispute and 
to argue; they were not so much seeking the truth as 
novel opinions. With such a group of nationalities 
gathered together gods of every type were introduced 
and Paul was exasperated to see such widespread idola- 
try. As might be expected in such a large city Paul 
found Jews, and he began his work in the synagogue, 
preaching to them and to the proselytes (converts from 
the Greeks as weil as other nations). His zeal however 
was not confined to the Jews; he found a daily outlet 
for the burning love of Christ in his heart by going to 
the marketplace and speaking of Jesus Christ to all who 
chanced to be there. (It would seem that Silas and 
Timothy arrived in Athens while Paul was thus occupied 
in speaking the knowledge of Christ; but the Apostle 
sent them to Macedonia in order to strengthen the 
Christians in their trials and at the same time to get 
news of them; Cf. I Thess. 3, 1-6; Acts 18, 5.) 
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Among those who listened to St. Paul were the 
philosophers mentioned above. They asked him to come 
to their favorite meeting-place, the Areopagus, and de- 
manded an explanation of this new doctrine. Paul was 
a good teacher and he recognized the difference between 
this group and the previous groups in other cities to 
whom he had preached ; hence he adapted himself and 
his teaching to the trained and philosophical minds of 
his audience. He pointed out that in passing through 
Athens he could not but notice an altar dedicated “To 
the Unknown God.” This is the God, Paul continued, 
whom he preached, who is the creator of all things, 
who is not found in any temple as were their gods, nor 
does He need the service of men, as do their idols, for 
He is the God, in and through whom “We live and 
move and have our being.” The purpose of Paul thus 
far was to elevate the thoughts of his listeners to the 
one supreme and invisible God. This God who made 
them and whose offspring they are, Paul went on, has 
in times past overlooked the idolatry of men, but now 
he calls all to repentance. A day of reckoning has been 
appointed by God; He has also appointed some one to 
be the judge of men, and that some one has been ap- 
proved by Him, as His resurrection from the dead indi- 
cates. When Paul mentioned the resurrection of the 
dead he was halted by the mockeries of his audience; 
some however were willing to hear him again, but not 
at the present moment. Paul’s success was limited; yet 
he did have the satisfaction of receiving a few into the 


fold, among them Dionysius and Damaris (Read Acts 
17, 16-34). 


PREACHING AT CORINTH 


From Athens Paul went to Corinth; he was alone 
at this time for as we saw above he had sent Silas and 
Timothy into Macedonia. He became the guest of a 
Jewish convert and his wife, Aquila and Priscilla, who 
had lived in Rome, but who, because of a decree by 
Claudius (Roman Emperor 41-54 A.D.), had left for 
Athens. A reason for Paul's acceptance of their hospi- 
tality and perhaps too an explanation of the way in 
which he met them is to be found in the trade of tent- 
making, or more accurately of weaving cloth for tents. 
This was Paul’s trade as well as that of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. Every Jew learned a trade ; even though he became 
a scribe, that is, one learned in the law, he was trained 
to work with his hands. Paul had been trained to weave 
goats’ hair into cloth, and this trade he plied in the midst 
of his missionary activities. In this way he was inde- 
pendent, and his ability to take care of himself was 
something he cherished. We shall see how much this 
meant to him as we unfold his letters. Day by day, then. 
Paul worked with his hands ; on the Sabbaths he wended 
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his way to the synagogue to preach Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. This was the routine in which Silas and 
Timothy found him upon their return from Macedonia. 
With eagerness Paul listened to their reports of the 
converts of Philippi, of Thessalonica, and of the other 
cities of Macedonia In particular did Paul listen to 


Timothy who told him of the condition of the Christians 
in Thessalonica; Paul yearned to be with them, to teach 
them, and to exhort them to be firm in the midst of 
persecutions. But he could not leave Corinth, so he did 
the next best thing: he composed a letter, and then a 
few months later, another one (Read Acts 18, 1-5). 
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(Continued from page 410) 


the promoting of international understanding through 
English, by Miss Blanche Trezevant, Supervisor of 
Language Arts, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge ; through music, by Sister Agnes Anita of Hal- 
lahan Catholic Girls H, S., Philadelphia, and through 
art, by the Rev. Daniel J. Early of Salesianum H. S., 
Wilmington. Brother Bernard Gregory of Aurora, IIli- 
nois, and Sister M. Francois of Dayton, will tell a 
second group about the promotion of international 
understanding through science and language arts, re- 
spectively. The third group will give consideration to 
religion as a factor in international understanding: 
Sister M. Janet of Catholic University, will speak on 
“The Religion Course and Worthy Social Living” ; the 
Rev. Joseph I. Boyle of Philadelphia, on “How the 
Religion Class can Develop our International Social 
Responsibility”; and Mr. Maurice Needham of The 
Times Picayune, New Orleans, on “Our Catholic Heri- 
tage and Latin America.” 

A panel discussion, “What Contribution can the 
Catholic High Schools of the United States make 
towards the Promotion of a Better International Under- 
standing?” will attract the entire membership of the 
department to the final session on Friday morning. The 
participants in this discussion are: Mr. Charles Leonard, 
consul general of Belgium; Mr. David B. L. Moretz- 
sohn, consul general of Brazil; Mr. Gung-Hsing Wang, 
consul of China; Mr. Antonio Bruzon, consul general 
of Cuba; Mr. Dermot MacDermot, consul general of 
Great Britain, and Mr. Oscar Frayre, consul general 
of Peru. These representatives are a cross-section of 
the nations of the world. They are qualified for leader- 
ship in the work of bringing these nations into harmony 
with one another. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The first meeting of the elementary school depart- 
ment presents two addresses centering on the conven- 
tion theme. The Rev. Donald E. Dailey of St. Augustine, 
takes as his subject, ““The Papal Program for Peace and 
International Understanding,” and the Rev. Director 
Louis J. Twomey of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Loyola University, New Orleans, will make it 
clear that the Catholic elementary school teacher has 
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a definite contribution to make to international under- 
standing, in his paper “UNESCO and the Catholic 
Elementary School Teacher.” The Thursday morning 
session finds the elementary section of the department 
addressing itself to the theme, “Teaching Christian 
Social Living in the Elementary Schools.” As sub-topics 
of this theme, “Basic Principles Permeating the Catholic 
Elementary Course of Study” will be handled by Sister 
Maristella of Rosary College; “Readings in Christian 
Social Living for Elementary Pupils,” by Sister Justin 
of Mercy College, Detroit, and “The Religion Class and 
Christian Social Living” by the Rev. Ferdinand Richard 
of Washington, D. C. 

The upper grade section takes as a theme, “Teaching 
Christian Social Living in the Upper Grades.” Here the 
Rev. Dr. T. J. Quigley, diocesan superintendent. of 
schools, Pittsburgh, develops the sub-topic, “Basic 
Principles Permeating the Catholic Upper Grade Course 
of Study.” “The Religion Class and Christian Social 
Living” is the phase assigned to the Rev. J. Edwin 
Stuardi of Pensacola, Florida, and Mr. H. C. McGinnis 
of Duquesne University, tells the story of “Christian 
Social Living in Home and Community.” 

The Thursday afternoon session is divided into two 
groups. The elementary section will hear from Sister 
Mary Imelda of Oak Park, on “Attitudes and Appre- 
ciations in the Pre-School Child”; from Sister Mary 
Ita of Atlanta, on “Diagnosing Causes of Prejudices 
of Children in School” ; and from Sister M. Petrine of 
New Orleans, on “Proper Approaches and Aids to the 
Teacher in Developing Christian Attitudes Opposed to 
Common Prejudices.” The upper grade section will take 
up common prejudices that stand in the way of inter- 
national understanding, and attitudes and classroom 
aids that help in the development of such understanding. 
The sub-topics are the following: “Common Prejudices 
—Race, Creed, Color, National and Economic Back- 
ground,” by Sister Louis Aimee of New Orleans; 
“Diagnosing Causes of Prejudices in School Children” 
by Sister Mary Charleen of Mobile; “Proper Ap- 
proaches and Aids to the Teacher in Developing Chris- 
tian Attitudes ‘Opposed to Common Prejudices,” bv 
the Rev. Arthur M. Leary, diocesan superintendent of 
schools, Ogdensburg; and “Classroom Aids for the 
Development of International Understanding,” by Sister 
Mary Fidelis of Buffalo. 


After the routine business of the final elementary 
(Continued on page 419) 
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Teaching Arithmetic Meaningfully 


For Permanent Retention 


Continued ) 


By SISTER MARY ADELBERT, S.N.D.. Ph.D. 


436 West Delaware 


SECOND DEMONSTRATION: 
INTRODUCTION OF MULTIPLICATION 








_~ IRDING TO THE abstract 

drill theory, the teacher begins as 
follows: Today we will begin to learn the multiplication 
tables. We will start with the table of two. Now watch 
me closely. We write: 


Lx eae2 2x 2=4 3 x 2=6 
4x 28 5. x 210 6x 212 ec... etc.. 
We say: 1 times 2 are 2. 4 times 2 are 8 
2 times 2 are 4+ 5 times 2 are 10 
3 times 2 are 6 6 times 2 are 12 


Now say it with me. Let’s say it over and over 
until we know it by heart. Tomorrow we shall see 
who knows the table of two best. 

What does the average child think: when he says 
“times”? Nothing! Absolutely nothing! Why use ter- 
minology that is not meaningful in developing some 
thing new? 

According to the meaning followed by drill theory, 
the teacher might proceed as follows : 

See this column of figures? How many 2’s do 
you see? Indirectly, the teacher is developing the 
division process here. Let’s add the 2’s. Let’s add 
them the way you learned to do it in the second 
grade: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Five 2’s are 10. How 
many 2’s in ten? What are five 2’s? 

The teacher then places several other columns of 
similar figures on the board and asks the same 
questions. Remember that she is not, definitely not, 
developing the table of 2. She is developing the 
concept of multiplication and division through its 
related process, namely, column addition. 

When the children realize that it is simpler to 
answer iow many 2’s in 8 and what are four 2’s 
than it is to add up a whole column of similar fig- 
ures, the teacher may show them the short cut to 
column addition by substituting the “times” sign 
(x). Then the “times” sign becomes meaningful. 
Up to this point she has been saying: 


ho bo be be bo 


] 
| 
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How many 2’s in 10? 

What are five 2’s? 

What are two 5’s? 

How many 5’s in ten? 

Now she can say: This is the short cut to column 
addition. Instead of writing the 2 five times, we 
write it once and place the “times” sign before an- 
other number that tells how many times we would 
otherwise write it. We say: Five times two are ten. 

She does the same with the division process. Up 
to this point she has been saying: How many 2’s 
in 10? This she did as she pointed to the figures 
in the column. Now she shows them the way to 
write the short cut to that question : 


We write: 2) 10 


We say: 2’s in ten are 5 


THE PARTITION IDEA 





When the children have acquired the concept of multi- 
plication and division, it would be well to introduce the 
partition form. In grade 2, they have been taught that 
when something has been divided into a certain number 
of equal parts, each is that part of a thing or group, i.e., 
they learned to take a fraction of a whole object and a 
fraction of a group of objects: “% of a dozen; 4% of a 
dollar, etc. In grade 3, they should be ready to learn a 
fraction of an abstract number, e.g., % of 10, ete. 

In developing this partition idea, she may ask: 

lf I were to divide the 10 into 5 equal parts, what 
would each part be? Instead of saying divide it into 

5 equal parts, we can say: What is 1/5 of 10? 

The teacher must keep in mind that in using this 
partition form, she is establishing a basis for further 
work in fractions. Partition is the secret of the inversion 
in the division of fractions. If the children have acquired 
the correct concept of the unit fraction in both grades 
two and three and have continued in grade four, then 
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the fifth grade teacher will have no difficulty explaining 
the procedure in the division of fractions. 

This drill on partition forms adds two moré questions 
to the unit of multiplication and division, viz. : 

How many 2’s in ten? 

How many 5’s in ten? 

What are five 2’s? 

What are two 5’s? 

*What is % of ten? 

*What is 1/5 of ten? 
These questions should be asked in every possible se- 
quence in order to dissociate them from any sequential, 
memorized form. 

\ll this time, the teacher has been developing the 
other facts of 2 through column addition, taking them 
in the order of difficulty, viz. : 

Two 2’s, 5’s, 4’s, 6’s, 8's, 

3’s, 7’s, 9’s, and 1’s. 
The children will now be ready to assimilate the facts of 
the 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s and eventually the more difficult facts. 

Evens and Unevens. Even before the children have 
done any written work on the multiplication and divi- 
sion forms, they should have very much drill on the 
evens and unevens, simply because they are a deflnite 
preparation for the long division process. 


Evens l'nevens 


Two 5’s Two 3s + 1=? 
23 = 5’s 
33s = 7s 
ra 0's 
’s = l’s 
4’s 4s 
= S's 
6s. = 2’s 
is = 
2’s in 8 = ? 

4 

10 

14 

2 

18 

6 

16 


12 


STRESS OF QUOTIENT PLACEMENT 


Naturally, the columns should be varied after each 
drill to dissociate each fact from its relative place or 
position. Many interesting drills on a competitive basis 
can be used to make permanent the meaningful develop- 
ment of two processes. Facility in the uneven facts will 
eliminate one of the danger spots in division. Nothing 
can make division easy but the elimination of danger 
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spots, or rather the prevention of them, will make divi- 
sion easier. 

The quotient placement must be stressed from the 
very outset, e.g., when dividing 486 by 2, we show the 
children that the first partial quotient must be placed 
above the 4 because we are actually dividing 400 by 2. 
Since our answer would be 200, it would necessarily be 
placed above the 400. Similarly when we divide 80 by 2, 
we must place the answer above the 8 or in tens’ place; 
the units would be placed above the units. A graphic 
illustration of the meaning of 486 divided by 2 will make 
the meaning more clear and will give them a rational 
reason for the placement of each quotient figure: 


200 
2)400 
243 


40 | ..is the same as 2)486 
2) 80 


3 


7 


If we added the three partial quotients, we would get 
the same quotient as we would through our placing 
the partial answers above the proper hundreds, tens, 
and units places. 


LONG DIVISION VS. SHORT 


This naturally leads us on to the controversy relative 
to the introduction of division through the long or short 
division process. First of all, we should know just 
exactly what the two terms really mean and, secondly, 
which one is simpler, in order to determine which should 
be introduced first. 

Long division, as the term implies, is the long, 
drawn-out process. Short division is the process of 
writing only the answer. Some teachers confine the 
term “short” division to a one-digit divisor and the 
term “long” to the two- or three-digit divisor, Even 
recognized texts do likewise erroneously. Below is an 
illustration of the correct interpretation of the terms 
long and short. 

Long Division Short Division 
243 243 


2)486 











Which is more difficult and which should be taught 


first? The fact that one is longer does not necessarily 
make it more difficult. 


1, 


NI 


In short division we deal with unseen figures ; 

in long division we deal with the visible, exact, 
partial dividends. 

In short division we use higher decade subtraction ; 

in long division we use only primary facts. 

In short division we subtract the invisible from the 
visible and must retain the remainder in mind; 

in long division all is perceptual, all is visible. 

Most adults resort to the long process when there 

is an option, proving that it must be easier. 


. It is a good psychological. principle to proceed from 


the easy to the more difficult, from the known to the 
unknown. For that very reason the long process 
should precede the short. 


. The only objective in teaching division is its use in 


life. Of what use is it, if it is not accurate? According 
to Dr. Grossnickle, who has made several extensive 
studies on division and who is considered the au- 
thority on the division process, the short process is 
not only more difficult but less accurate. 

Short division is a short cut. Normally, we do not 
take short cuts until we know the “long way home.” 


. The short process is not functional in the third and 


fourth grades. It will be necessary in grade five for 
cancellation and reduction to lowest terms; why 


should it not be taught then in preparation for that 
work? 


ELIMINATION OF HARD SPOTS IN LONG DIVISION 


“Prevent rather than cure!” It should be the purpose 


of every teacher to prevent errors rather than waste 
time on excessive and laborious remedial work. To this 


end, one should know just where children are apt 


to make errors and what the means are to prevent 
them. 
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1. Children have difficulty estimating the partial 
quotient. This hard spot will be eliminated if the 
drill on evens and unevens, which was explained 
above, is carried out systematically and effectively. 


2. li the children learn the long division process 
according to the conventional method, which most 
arithmetics recommend, they are confronted with 
the two other hard spots in long division. What does 
the word “compare” mean to the average child? 
And when he does know how to compare, how does 
he know what to do with the result of the com- 
parison? The bright child will remember what to 
do and when to do it ; but do we teach those devices 
for the bright child? Indeed we do not. The bright 
children need no such devices. It is the average 
child and the slow child who needs additional helps 
in solving any process, and particularly the most 
complicated one, namely, long division. 





Conventional Outline 
(a) Divide 

(b) Multiply 

(c) Compare 

(d) Subtract 

(e) Compare 

({) Bring down 


Meaningful Circle of} 
Steps in Long Diviston 

(a) Divide 

(b) Multiply the 

divisor by .... 

(c) Can I subtract 

vee Ea eent 

(d) Subtract 

(e) Is my remainder 

less than my 
divisor ? 

(f) Bring down the 

next number. 

(Visualize the circle of steps by imagining a 
clock-wise arrangement of (a) at 12 o’clock, 
(b) at 2 o’clock, (c) at 4 o’clock, (d) at 6, (e) at 
8, and (f) at 10 o’clock.) 

The average child makes his errors after multi- 
plication and after the subtraction. If children are 
taught to follow the conventional technique, they 
will subtract even though they must take the top 
number from the bottom one, particularly if, when 
they learned to subtract, they learned the upward 
and downward method indiscriminately. Question 
(c) in the meaningful circle above trains them 
to ask, “Can I subtract 51 from 48?” Unless the 
child can answer “Yes,” he may not attempt the 
next step. If he looks merely at the 1 and the 8, 
he may then attempt to subtract (following the 
line of least resistance) and say: “1 from 8 are 
7; 4 from 5 are 1.” 

If he is trained to say the whole subtrahend and 
minuend, he will see that he cannot readily sub- 
tract 51 from 48. The proper technique, however, 
does not cease with the question and the answer. 
Here the children must be trained what to do when 
they cannot subtract. They should learn to reason 
out why they cannot subtract: 

Why can’t I subtract? The number is too large. 

What made that number so large? (or) 

How did I get that number? I multiplied by .... 

How can I make that number smaller? By multi- 
plying by a smaller number. 

3. The third hard spot, as mentioned in the para- 
graph above, usually follows the subtraction. Be- 
fore the child brings down a number, he should 
be trained to ask himself, “Is my remainder less or 
smaller than my divisor?” Here again, if his an- 
swer is “Yes,” he may proceed to the next stop. 
If not, he should be trained to figure out why his 
remainder is larger and how he can make it smaller. 
It is best to insist on similar questions which will 
provide a “Yes” in correct instances, otherwise 
the child may forget which answer is the “go” sign. 


POST A CHART OF THE MEANINGFUL CIRCLE 


CTR i RSAC LES EE a AD NE I RON ER EATENE SB RE 





A chart,. similar to the imagined circle above, 
should be posted in every classroom where long 
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division is taught or reviewed. Not only should it ‘ 
grace the wall but it should be made to function. 
Unless the teacher uses it effectively while she is 
explaining the process, unless she refers to it pe 
riodically and systematically, the children will not 
use it. The best procedure in the use of the chart 
is to have it on one side of the teacher while she 
demonstrates the process through an example on 
the board on the other side of her, using the pointer 
with her left hand to refer to the points on the 
chart and the chalk in her right hand to work the 
various steps. The children should be made to 
help the teacher by reading the points from the 
chart whenever the teacher needs them and to help 
her work the example as she writes. This trains 
them to concentrate on the work she is doing and 
shows them how and when they should refer to 
the various points on the circle. Then and then 
alone will they themselves use the chart effectively 
when they are left to their own resources. 


THIRD DEMONSTRATION: SHIFTING THE 
PARTIAL PRODUCTS IN MULTIPLICATION 





According to the abstract drill method, double digit 
multiplication is taught this way: 
42 
42 1. Multiply 42 by 3 which gives 126.. x43 
x43 2. Write the 126 so that the 6 is 
~-- under the 3 in 43.. 126 
3. Multiply 42 by 4 which gives 168 
4. Write the 168 so that the 8 is 
under the 2 in 126.. 168 
Add the 126 and the 168 just — 
as they stand. 
6. This gives you 1806 as the product 1806 





wn 


And that’s that without any explanation whatsoever 
for the shift in partial products. The children take it 
on faith and eventually learn to do it mechanically. 

According to the meaning followed by drill method, 
one tells the children that in multiplying by two digits, 
one really multiplies by units and by tens; that if one 
multiplies first by 3 and then by the 40 and then adds 
the two partial products, one will have the same an- 
swer as when one shifts the partial products under their 
proper multipliers; that if one multiplies by the 4, one 
is actually multiplying by 40; that the zero would 
naturally come in units’ place; that we use the second 
way only as a short cut after we understand why we 
shift the partial products. 


42 42 1680 
x3 and X40 = +126 
126 1680 1806 
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This is the same as: 42 
{43 
126 
168 
1806 
CONCLUSION 





If the primary grade teachers do not rationalize the 
meaning of the fundamental processes, they make the 
work of the upper grades so much more difficult. If the 
children are taught by the abstract drill method, they 
will have forgotten the work or will not know when 
or how to use the processes. If they are not shown the 
relationship between: 

number and number, 

process and process, 

one grade’s work and the next grade’s work, 
then the upper grade teachers must despair with the 
load that necessarily falls on them to do just that. Those 
upper grade teachers may want to rationalize ; but there 
is so much to cover, and they must go so far back, 
that they take the line of least resistance and teach 
such absurdities as: 


1. “To multiply a fraction by a fraction, cancel 
and multiply,’ not considering that cancellation 
is a short cut and devoid of meaning. 

2. “To divide a fraction by a fraction, invert the 
divisor and multiply,” not realizing that short cuts 
should not be taught until the children can see 
the need for the inversion through the (a) partition 
idea, or (b) the common denominator. 

3. “To find the area of any surface, multiply feet 
times feet,” not considering that according to the 
same principle the children could multiply cows 
by cows and get square cows. 

4. “To divide a decimal by a decimal, shift the 
decimal point as many places in the dividend as 
there are places in the divisor,” not giving the 
children any reason for getting rid of the decimal 
in the divisor or the why and how to get proper 
decimal placement in the quotient. 


These absurdities could be multiplied by the dozens. 
It is in the first four grades that we seek to develop 
the child’s powers of insight and understanding ; there 
the primary teachers should teach their number work 
meaningfully ; there they should begin with the known 
concepts and build on those “knowns” and lead the 
children gradually to the unknown, both logically and 
psychologically. Then will our upper grade teachers 
find it easy to teach their subject matter meaningfully. 
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The Teacher and 
CULTURAL INTERNATIONALISM 


By BROTHER BASIL, F-.S.C. 


De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, Louisiana 


ROOTS AND CAUSES OF SHORTSIGHTED 
CULTURAL INTERNATIONALISM 


OLITICAL isolationalism is not the 

ee fruit of shortsighted cultural 

isolationism. From the same tree grow proud national- 

ism, race prejudice, suspicion, international misunder- 

standing, wars, economic cut-throat policies, and the 
like. 

The ego-centric and introvert Greeks considered the 
non-Greek speaking groups as barbarians because they 
failed to understand their language, their traditions, 
their institutions, and looked upon themselves as the 
standard of humanity. The inscription engraved on the 
portal of their temples, “Know thyself,” failed to impress 
upon them that the human nature they were discovering 
in themselves is fundamentally the same in all men. They 
never felt the sisterhood of all human souls. Their poets 
and their philosophers heard the music of the spheres, 
but failed to understand the universal rhythm of human 
personality. This narrow and proud cultural isolationism 
may account partly for the downfall of Greek political 
institutions. If their culture has not floundered, it is 
because their literature, philosophy, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture were founded on human nature, and because 
their appeal is eternal. 

In consequence of their world conquests, the Romans 
had a wide sense of human institutions, and partly 
understood and respected the traditions and systems 
of government of the conquered peoples. Because of 
their wide outlook, the Roman legal philosophy and 
many of their instruments of government are still the 
basic foundations of modern western civilization. 

We are witnessing the progressive disintegration of 
the British Empire; may we not partially attribute the 
world cataclysm to the lack of cultural understanding 
of the so-called “inferior races who needed coloniza- 
tion? 


Jean Caseneuve, in his excellent book, “La psycho- 


logie de prisonnier de guerre,” written in a prison camp, 
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tells us that fellow prisoners whose language and cus- 
toms are different behave to one another as enemies; 
in the words of Plautus, ‘Man behaves as a wolf towards 
the man whom he does not know.” 

Isolationism is the result of our lack of interest in 
our own kind whatever be his position in place or time; 
such a condition is contrary to the teaching of Terence: 
‘Because | am a man, whatever is human interests me.” 
A common culture unites men, “homines ex cultura 
amici,” because culture is the monstrance of truth. A 
common culture unites the minds and hearts, while dis- 
similar traditions create distrust, “They condemn what 
they do not understand.” It is indeed true to say that, 
“A loss which is not known is not a loss.” 


SPECIALIZATION AND CULTURAL INTERNATIONALISM 


An experienced university professor, after noting 
that man is what he knows, speaks repeatedly of “our 
learned ignorance through excessive specialization.” He 
has a savory paragraph on the physician whose thesis 
was “A Scientific Study of the Protoplasmic Formation 
of the Last Cell at the Tip of a Rat’s Tail,” but who 
had very hazy notions on the appearance of the whole 
rodent. He also cut a quip on the doctor of domestic 
science whose learned dissertation was “An Investi- 
gation on Seven Scientific Methods of Washing Dishes.” 

Excessive specialization reduces to a pin-point both 
the field of exploration and the exploring mind; it de- 
humanizes man. 

Thus, the Shakespearian specialist may know the 
number of times the great dramatist uses a certain con- 
nective, but he will ignore the deep psychology of Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, etc., and the great traditions that live in 
the noble dramas of Shakespeare; he will fail to hear 
the echo of the Kalevala, of the Icelandic Sagas, and of 
the great world legends. 

Again, the narrow specialist in history may tell us 
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the number of hobnails on Napoleon's boots on the field 
of Austerlitz, but will be in stark ignorance about the 
deep causes of cosmic historical upheavals. He will 
hardly suspect the existence of the great and noble 
civilizations of China, Japan, Hindustan, Arabia, etc. 

The economist of the narrow type will spend long 
days and vigils in investigating the cause of the rise of 
price of pins and needles, but cannot offer guidance in 
the solution of the great economic problems that cry 
for solution. 

This narrow cultural specialization of the 19th and 
20th centuries has produced a narrow and selfish out- 
look on the world, has made its victims into rabid 
fanatics, and has reduced the teaching of history to an 
apology for one’s nation, institutions, and government. 


Should teachers insist on rabid egoism, let them remem- 
ber that no nation is eternal, that some future archeolo- 
gist from some prominent elevation will survey what 
was the great American nation and exclaim: ‘Sic transit 
gloria Reipublicae Americanae.” 

Teachers should follow the guidance of the committee 
instituted to investigate and point out the misinforma- 
tion contained in many textbooks on political science. 
They should face truth unflinchingly wherever it may 
be found, and remember that no nation has the monopoly 
of rectitude; that good and bad are found all over our 
planet. This is the only way to develop a true cultural 
internationalism which sees and feels the rhythm that 
moves humanity. This is beautifully and thoroughly 
illustrated by the Pauline doctrine of the Mystical Body. 


N.C.E.A. Convention 1950 
(Continued from page 413) 


department meeting on Friday morning, President Paul 
D. Williams of the Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 
will act as chairman of the panel, “Christian Social 
Living in Southern Schools and its Contribution to 
National and International Understanding.” Taking 
part in this panel will be Dr. George Mitchell, of the 
Southern Regional Council; General Chairman Vincent 
O’Connell of the Catholic Committee of the South; and 
Superintendent Leo M. Byrnes of Mobile; and Presi- 
dent F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute. 


DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 





The deaf education section will hear first from its 
president, the Rev. Joseph W. Heidell of New Orleans. 
The Rev. Stephen Landherr will speak at the same 
session on “Handicaps Can Help.” “Making Religion 
Practical for the Deaf” is the topic assigned to a Sister 
of the Buffalo School for the Deaf; Miss Anna R. Savoie 
of the Ephpheta School, Chicago, will give a demon- 
stration of practical methods in teaching the deaf; and 
Sister M. Gerard of St. Gabriel School for the Deaf, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, will speak on the “Apostolate 
of the Deaf.” 

In the afternoon session, demonstrations in teaching 
the deaf will be given by members of Ephpheta School ; 
“Sensory Aids Are Language Tools” is the topic to be 
treated by Sisters of De Paul Institute for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and in the evening, a demonstration 
entertainment by a teacher of Chinchuba Institute, Mar- 
rero, La. and her pupils. 

A Sister of the Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, 
Mass., and Brother James O'Neill of Castle Hill, New 
South Wales, will each present papers at the Thursday 
morning meeting ; and “What is the Contribution of a 
Catholic School for the Deaf?’ is the paper to be pre- 
sented by a Sister of De Paul Institute for the Deaf. 
On Thursday afternoon a Sister of Notre Dame of 
Chinchuba Institute is scheduled to deliver a paper on 
“Lip Reading and Speech Corrections for Hard of 
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Hearing Children.’”’ The Rev. Thomas Cribbin of Brook- 
lyn, will speak on “The Spiritual Outlook for the Hard 
of Hearing Youth”; Florence A. Waters of Brooklyn, 
on “The Hard of Hearing Child in the Parochial 
School,” and a final paper will treat of the preparation 
of the seminarian to meet the hard of hearing Catholic. 
The Friday morning session presents a number of papers 
on missionary activity among the deaf: “A Program for 
Catholic Deaf Youth,” by Rev. Walter Darcy of New 
York; “The Challenge in the West,” by Rev. Michael 
D. O’Brien of Oakland, Cal.; ‘Have We Failed the 
Deaf?” by Rev. Andrew J. Molnar of Passaic, N. J.; 
and papers by Rev. J. W. Higgins of Des Moines, lowa, 
and Rev. Edwin Sahm of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., August 1950, will 
carry the text of the formal papers and addresses, the 
edited stenographic notes of the discussions, and the 
summary of the entire convention. It is a volume that 
deserves study by those interested in Catholic educaticn. 
Every member receives a copy of the Proceedings. The 
Washington office of the N.C.E.A. solicits the member- 
ship of any person interested in the welfare of Catholic 
education (Three dollars, yearly dues for individual 
members ; address: N.C.E.A., 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.). 

The forty-seventh annual convention owes its splendil 
organization to a host of volunteer workers who believe 
no personal sacrifice too great for the cause they serve. 
To the convention hosts, the beloved Archbishop of 
New Orleans, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Rummel, and to his able associates, particu- 
larly Superintendent Henry C. Bezou and the Very Rev. 
Daniel C. O’Meara, rector of Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, the thousands of delegates and visitors 
to the Crescent City are grateful in anticipation. There 
is no doubt that the hospitality of New Orleans will 
match that of San Francisco in 1948 and of Philadelphia 
in 1949, This is high praise. The N.C.E.A. expects 
much ; it will not be disappointed. 
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Social Studies, a tentative course of 
study for Catholic schools of the 
dioceses of the State of New York, 
in 8 volumes (Curriculum Com- 
mittee, New York State Council 
Catholic School Superintendents, 
257 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; 1949; Grades I-III, pages 
50, 48, 56, price $1 each; Grades 
IV-VI, pages 165, 107, 154, price 
$1.50 VII-VIII, 


pages 201, 214, price $1.75 each). 


each; Grades 


The Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius 
XI, dated September 21, 1938, in- 
structed the bishops of the United 
States to draw up for the people of 
our country a constructive social pro- 
gram of education based on Christian 
principles. The Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America was the result. 
Through this agency the American 
bishops launched an education pro- 
gram designed to “build an enlight- 
ened conscientious American citizen- 
ship” by instructing people on all 
levels “on the true nature of Christ- 
ian democracy.” 

The curriculum committee of the 
New York State Council of Catholic 
School Superintendents organized in 
1946 a curriculum building project to 
give concrete expression to the ideal 
of the Holy Father. In 1948 this com- 
mittee published a set of courses in 
religion, and recently they presented 
a group of tentative courses in social 
studies for grades one through eight. 
They plan to complete science and 
health before 
1950. 

The social studies, for the purpose 
of the elementary school, consist in 
the study of man in all his relations : 
his relation to God, to fellow men, and 
to nature. “The Catholic curriculum, 
because it sees man in his whole na- 
ture and total environment,” we read 


courses September, 
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in the Introduction to the New York 
courses, “does not stop with rever- 
ence to his use of the earth and his 
social relations ; it completes the pic- 
ture, no matter what area is studied, 
with man’s relationship to God, Cath- 
olic social studies focus attention 
upon people of various times and 
places, living with their fellows under 
God and using His gifts of nature.” 

The first grade course aims to de- 
velop the beginnings of the under- 
standings, habits, and attitudes that 
will enable the child to grasp the true 
significance of the social studies, to 
see the values of family living, and 
to understand something of the 
Church's influence upon all members 
of the family. The second year of 
social studies builds upon the first, 
both as to content and to development 
of Christian social principles and vir- 
tues. The child, brought beyond his 
own environment for the first time, is 
led to a world 
Christianity and the mutual depen- 
dence of his family and neighbor fam- 
ilies upon one another. In the third 
grade the child extends his study of 
the immediate environment to include 
the larger community and learns 
something of the natural resources 
that men must use in common. He 
learns also that these gifts of God in 
nature are not so essential as His gift 
of grace, the basis of Christian social 
living. The fourth grade program 
deals primarily with geography and 
seeks to build geographic understand- 
ing and skills by a study of the child’s 
own region. Geography is a splendid 
medium to teach the school child his 
relationship to his fellow men and his 
relationship to God, 

The fifth grade course initiates the 
distinction between history and geog- 
raphy which is maintained in the up- 
per grades. The pupil comes to under- 
stand that all peoples must abide by 


consciousness of 


the principles of Christianity if they 
are to live in peace and harmony and 
enjoy true happiness, and that he has 
a personal responsibility for helping 
to spread the Kingdom of Christ at 
home and abroad. The sixth grade 
program takes up history and geog- 
raphy as two distinct courses. These 
two subjects are taught in such a way 
that the pupil comes to realize that 
men of every age and country have in 
common their human dignity and des- 
tiny, their responsibility to God, their 
need for one another, their depen- 
dence upon nature. The child is the 
heir of all the ages. As a Christian 
citizen he will pass on an enriched 
heritage to his descendants. 

The pupil’s American heritage is 
the theme of the seventh grade 
course, which aims to show the child 
how American democracy and his 
own life as a Christian citizen are 
based on Christian social priciples. 
The pupil senses his responsibility 
for keeping these principles fixed and 
unchangeable in our rapidly changing 
American life. The social studies in 
grade eight, centering on world geog- 
raphy and contemporary American 
history and civics, stresses the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the 
events and the movements of the past 
and the present. The encyclicals of 
successive Popes of the past seventy- 
five years have offered the world su- 
perb guidance in the solution of the 
social problems of the world, and it is 
not beyond the ability of the eighth 
grade pupil to learn from these docu- 
ments how justice in labor and in 
business may be secured. World ge- 
ography leads the pupil to see all the 
peoples of the world as his brothers 
in Christ and makes him a champion 
of the world-wide apostolate for 
Christ. 

The subject matter of the eight 
courses is related to the principles of 
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TIPS FOR 
a TEACHERS 
igo 


**An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic” is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic programconsisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9. 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of Levets based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 

TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 
stars made of and how far are they? Have 
you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
can we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.”” No one answers them more 
effectively than does 
Franklin B. Carroll, 
Science Department 
Head, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, in  . LZ, 
his three-volume INTER- —S3\\ |/— 
PRETING SCIENCE ——¥—= 


SERIES. ATG Pe 


WINSTO 


1010 Arch St. 
al eA 


Christian living and the virtues by 
which these are put to work. This im- 
perfect summary does not convey the 
excellence of the curriculum commit- 
tee’s work. They have given to the 
Catholic schools of the state of New 
York and to the Catholic schools 
everywhere an interpretation of the 
social studies that makes these studies 
a powerful instrument in forming the 
true and finished man of character. 


Rev, Paut E. CAMPBELL 


A Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome. By 
Harry Woodon (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1950; pages xviii, 
206, price, $2.75). 


Prospective pilgrims to Rome will 
find this volume worth reading as a 
source of general information and for 
reference purposes. The recommen 
dations on means of transportation, 
dress and accommodations are ver) 
practical. The extensive subject mat- 
ter condensed within two hundred 
and one pages necessitates a mini- 
mum of facts as presented. The 
author advises that “much informa 
tion will perhaps not apply to the 
traveler who cannot remain in Rome 
long enough to get around by him 
self.” 


The history of the Holy Year and 
the requirements to gain the Holy 
Year Indulgence, as well as the his- 
torical background of 
seven Major 


Rome, the 
sasilicas, the Vatican 
and Vatican City will prove of inter- 
est to the general reading public. The 
detailed descriptive information for 
the pilgrim to Rome is brief but 
factual and will be welcome in iden- 
tifying the outstanding features of 
each place of interest with the charts 
as a guide. 


The text on the environs of Rome 
and other places of interest, such as 
Assisi and 


Subiaco, is somewhat 


brief and sketchy. 


The average visitor to Rome will 
be a member of a pilgrimage with 
special guided tours. This book will 
familiarize the pilgrim with those 
places of importance, which the tours 
will include, by giving basic informa- 
tion. Thus the visit to Rome will be 
more enjoyable and of greater value. 
Guide to Rome is recommended more 
as a reference book than as a com- 
plete, comprehensive guide book. 


DANIEL L. FitzGERALD 





proudly present an impressive and author- 
itative 16mm motion picture particularly 
appropriate for showing at churches. 


schools and religious meeti 
Catholic HOLY YEAR oe ee ey 


‘*CLOISTERED’’ 


Filmed with the endorsement of 
Vatican, this is the first time that the 
spiritual revelation of a Novice entering a 

onvent and her symbolic experience in 

e successive stages up to the time of be- 
coming a Nun has ever been filmed. It is 
presented with a significant and beautiful 
musical interpretation and the Holy. Cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church. 


Running Time, 71 Minutes 
Rental Rate $15.00 Per Showing 


USE HANDY COUPON BELOW TO ASSURE YoU OF 
PREFERRED PLAY-DATE 


Nu Art Films (Dept. CE) 
112 West 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please reserve CLOISTERED for showing on the fol- 
lowing date: 


Ast Choice Alternate Date 


NAME 
CHURCH OR ORG. 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE - STATE 


PLEASE GIVE ALTERNATE PLAY-DATE 


THE 
GRADE TEACHER 


is a favorite magazine of 


Catholic elementary teachers 
A daily reference guide 


An invaluable aid 


It saves hours of 


research and planning 


Tl year .. $4.00 


2 years . . $7.00 


Send orders to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


Darien, Conn. 
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They Made Me Sign. By John C. 
Heenan (Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1949 ; pages xxxi, 75; price 
$2). 


“There is always a risk in marry- 
ing a Catholic if you aren’t one, but 
some knowledge of what makes a 
Catholic tick diminishes the risk.” 

Father Heenan’s, They Made Me 
Sign, is based on the truism quoted 
above—a simple truism that every 
Catholic young man and woman of 
“company keeping”’ age should know 
by heart and call to mind frequently 
for serious consideration, particular- 
ly when the “company keeping”’ 
reaches the stage when the proba- 
bility of marriage is looming up. The 
truism is a simple statement of fact 
which also warns the Catholic party 
of the “risk” involved in a mixed 
marriage as well as the non-Catholic. 
Sooner or later, if the companionship 
becomes serious and leads to mar- 
riage plans, the Catholic party must 
bring up the business of “signing the 
promises” and of taking the “six 
instructions” required by recent leg- 
islation as preliminary steps in 
counteracting the risk which is of 
eternal import in the mind of the 
Church. 

They Made Me Sign is not just 
another book on the perennial mixed 
marriage question. It is provocative, 
but not ponderous and super-laden 
with technicalities that would bog 
it down ; it is written for people who 
are “headline-minded” as well as for 
the literate, and the educated. It 
speaks rather bluntly to that rapidly 
increasing number of English speak- 
ing people the world over who, al- 
though they are yet influenced by 
the Protestant tradition, are indiffer- 
ent to and ignorant of any positive 
Protestant doctrine and are de- 
Protestantized as far as any active 
church membership is concerned. 
They are in the final stages of the 
“one-religion-is-as-good-as-another” 
heresy with the Catholic Church 
somewhat lower in the scale of social 
and political values. They do retain 
in their deep consciousness an an- 
tagonistic antipathy to the uncom- 
promising stand of the Catholic 
Church regarding the laws of God, 
particularly those laws touching on 
matrimony. Most of the non-Cath- 
olics who “sit in” on the “six in- 
structions” are reluctant pupils, “un- 
willing listeners” not at all interested 
in the discipline of the Church, in- 
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tent only on fulfilling the minimum 


‘of the regulations laid down by the 


Church for mixed marriage. All too 
often they regard “these interviews 
if not as painful at least as boring.” 

They Made Me Sign is highly 
recommended to all teachers of high 
school juniors and seniors, voca- 
tional guides of young people going 
to work just as soon as they have 
completed compulsory school regula- 
tions, seminarians, and young priests 
setting out on their ministry. Above 
all it is recommended to parents who 


are concerned about the future wel- 


For your reading program 


fare of their children in the atomic 
age now aborning. 
(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) Jos. L, O'BRIEN 


Manners Made Easy. By Mary 
Beery (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York ; pages 327 ; 
price $2.40). 


In an age when kindness and con- 
sideration are only abstract, mean- 
ingless words to many teen-agers, 
Manners Made Easy solidifies what 
parents and teachers have been try- 


ing to impress on today’s youth. The 





be sure to consider... 


eading with P Dcaeitie 


by HAY and WINGO 


READING WITH PHONICS presents a_ basic 
method of teaching children to read. The program 
consists of two books—the Pupil’s Edition and a 
Teachers’ Edition, which gives the step-by-step pro- 
cedure for conducting the program. 


ea Muaul 


or 
eading with P nite 


by WINGO and HLETKO 


A series of three workbooks to supplement the use 
of READING WITH PHONICS. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN N. GIBNEY, Director, Catholic School Department 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO ae 


PHILADELPHIA — 


NEW YORK 
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Convention Visitors... 


be sure to see these books 


At BOOTH A-21 


For High School .. . 
@ ENGLISH WORKSHOP SERIES— 


Four workbooks and two handbooks. 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
SERIES—Grades 7 through 12. 


AMERICA'S HISTORY—Todd and 
Curti. Just published. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY: 1950 
Edition—Lane, Goldman, Hunt. 


SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING— 
Brandwein, Beck, 


Burgess. Just published. 


Hollingworth, 


EXPLORING BIOLOGY: 1949 
Revision—Ella Thea Smith. 


@ YOUR HEALTH AND SAFETY— 


Clemensen and LaPorte. 


For 7th and 8th Grades .. . 


@ THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY—1950 Revision— 
Casner and Gabriel. 


@ COMPOSITION AND PRACTICE 
IN ENGLISH: Books | and Il— 
Ruth Teuscher. Just published. 


@ THE WORLD: ITS LANDS AND 
PEOPLES—Zoe A. Thralls. 


Our Catholic school representative, 
Paul L. Millane, will gladly show 
you these and other texts at the 
N. C. E. A. Exhibit, Booth A-21. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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author covers every phase of man- 
ners, at home, at school and in social 
life. Care is given to the problems 
of poise and personality that so often 
spell defeat for many young people. 
The what, when, how and why of 
things are graphically presented. The 
self-examination questions at the end 
of each chapter add to its value as a 
discussion group text. 

Every teacher and parent will find 
this a handy reference book that will 
prevent them from making the disas- 
trous reply, “I don’t know,” to the 
modern teen-agers’ most perplexing 
problem. However, teen-agers seek- 
ing to find the entertainment of a 
Betty Betz or Maureen Daly “know- 
how” book will be disappointed. Its 
textbook format serves this author’s 
purpose to a much better advantage. 

Its pinpoint index makes it the 
ideal thing for the young modern 
who faces a delicate situation with 
only a minimum of time for its solu- 
tion. The bibliography and guide to 
correlated motion pictures make it 
an excellent source book for teachers. 
A copy of Manners Made Easy be- 
longs in every library, class room, 
or teen-ager’s room. 


IRENE DAUGHERTY 


Film and Education; a Symposium 
on the Role of the Film in the 
Field of Education. Edited by 
Godfrey M. Elliott (Philosophical 
Library, New York; pages 597; 
price $7.50). 


It has been many years since a 
volume so comprehensive has ap- 
peared in the field of the educational 
motion picture. The thirty-seven 
contributors to the book have each 
one presented a phase of filmic edu- 
cational practice with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. The material 
thus encompasses the majority of 
topics which are of most concern to 
teachers and others interested in 
audio-visual education. Especially 
noteworthy is the deliberate empha- 
sis upon application of the film to 
actual scholastic conditions rather 
than lengthy discussions of the so- 
called “values,” techniques of pro- 
duction, and other matters of too 
specialized a nature for wide useful- 
ness. A very desirable balance has 
been maintained between highly in- 
volved theoretical discussions of the 
film and the too frequently inappli- 
cable “‘lesson-plan” approach. 

The book includes some material 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 


made life-like 


By LINGUAPHONE 


In the classroom Linguaphone 
has proved itself the most efficient 
help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of foreign languages and 
English speech. Through EAR and 
EYE, Linguaphone electrical re- 
cordings and synchronized texts 
vitalize the language lesson, stim- 
ulate interest and aid memory. 
14,000 schools, colleges use Lin- 
guaphone sets. 


LEARN ITALIAN FOR THE 
HOLY YEAR PILGRIMAGE 


Make the Holy Year Pilgrimage 
to Rome more enjoyable by learn- 
ing Italian. Linguaphone Italian 
conversation course is ideal equip- 
ment for a successful pilgrimage. 

Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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upon which opinions vary widely, 
and, like all discussions of the film in 
learning presented by its champions, 
assumes an undue importance for the 
motion picture in the educational 
field. With all due deference to the 
experts who have written so ably 
in this volume it is no more likely 
that the educational film will lead 
us to the final pinnacle of cultural 
perfection in the near future than 
was the case when Mr. Edison made 
his famous wrong predictions. The 
entire field of audio-visual educa- 
tional aids, with especial emphasis 
upon the motion picture, needs a 
great deal of consolidation upon the 
present level of proved usefulness. 
The importance of the film medium 
to education needs to grow more 
deeply and quietly secure rather than 
louder and more spectacular. It 
should be said that despite this noted 
tendency to attach an undue measure 
of importance to the motion picture, 
the authors and the editor of this 
book have not deviated from their 
avowed purpose of presenting a real- 
istic survey of the present and poten- 
tial position of the film in our educa- 
tional life. For the busy teacher and 


_administrator no better single vol- 
ume is at present available. 
i Harry B. Raut 
The Eucharist and Christian Life, 
adapted from the original work 
of the late Isidor Cardinal Goma, 
Primate of Spain and Archbishop 
of Toledo, by Aloysius J. Wil- 
linger, C.SS.R., D.D., Coadjutor 
Bishop of Monterey-Fresno (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J.; pages xix, 198; price $2). 


What nation or people, asks St. 
Thomas, has its gods so nigh unto 
them as our God is nigh unto us? 
The motive of Bishop Willinger in 
adapting the spiritual masterpiece of 
the late Cardinal Primate of Spain is 
to give an answer to the need of our 
times for propounding and stressing 


’ the principles on which Christian life 


is founded. He has little patience 
with literature of mere pious emo- 
tion, and modestly professes to give 
us nothing more than a diffuse com- 
mentary on the words of Christ 
(John 6, 48-52), in which He states 
the eternal theme of “the Eucharist 
and the Christian life.” This Chris- 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


Cordially invites you to visit Booths B-21 and 23 at the 


VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


RELIGION ESSENTIALS SERIES 
WORLD HISTORY 
LE FRANCAIS VIVANT 


HOWARD J. EBLE 


April, 1950 


NEW ORLEANS N.C.E.A. 
“Truly Catholic Textbooks” 


Elementary 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


High School 


Our Sales Representatives 
HERBERT J. GREIG, Sales Manager 
EDWARD V. O'BRIEN 


tian life, making us god-like through 
Christ, cannot be separated from the 
Eucharist, the normal means of its 
inoculation in the life of man. The 
Flesh of Christ is God’s own instru- 
ment, writes the author, to invade 
and possess our entire being. 

The present volume is the first of 
four. It opens with a preliminary 
chapter on the concept of divine life 
in its relation to the sacrament. There 
follows a treatise on the Eucharist 
under the threefold aspect of sacra- 
ment, sacrifice, and Communion. 
The succeeding volumes, now in 
preparation, will deal with the “ef- 
fects of the Eucharist in bringing the 
life of God into contact with our in- 
tellect and our faith, our will and 
our charity, our liberty, and the pro- 
found aspirations for eternal happi- 
ness which we all have and feel and 
of which Holy Communion is the 
sweet and consoling pledge.” 

This volume is to all a vade 
mecum of the spiritual life and a 
treasury of moral and dogmatic 
teaching on the Eucharist. The Cath- 
olic reader comes to appreciate his 
unique privilege of living intimately 
with God, and of God’s great mercy 


PRESS 


VOYAGES IN HISTORY 


BIOLOGICAL WORLD 
HENLE LATIN SERIES 
FAITH AND REASON 


LEONARD E. SULLIVAN 


425 


Catholic educators... 
dedicated to the educa- 
tion of the whole child 
will appreciate the kind 
of learning programs on 


exhibit at 


SILVER BURDETT'S 
BOOTHS NO. B 12-B 14 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


In these programs of 


READING 
SPELLING 
LITERATURE 
ARITHMETIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
SCIENCE 
MUSIC 
HISTORY 


mastery of subject matter 


is never an end in itself. 


Our objective is always the 
child’s understanding, of himself, 
of man’s relation to man, of the 
power for good or evil in man’s 
mind, of the changing world in 
which he lives, in which the only 
constant is the human personal- 
ity, rational and educable. 


Such programs become the per- 
fect complement to schools 
whose primary concern is the 
individual. 


SILVER BURDETT 


New York Chicago 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 


Dallas San Francisco 
707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 


in bestowing upon him supernatural 
life—the elevation of the totality of 
man’s being, faculties, and activities 
to the divine order. Favored of God 
is he who knows and lives this life. 
‘No philosophic or religious system 
has so broadened and embellished 
the horizon of human life as Chris- 
tian supernaturalism. Pantheism is 
folly. The legend of Prometheus, 
who stole the celestial fires to con- 
ceal them in the recesses of human 
nature, merits only ridicule. Absurd 
are the schemes of Oriental religions 
depicting chimerical unions of man 
with God. The fact is that the entire 
freakish setup of tenets, more or less 
pantheistic, of theosophy and other 
false beliefs is nothing more than an 
effort of man’s mind and phantasy to 
find a substitute for the supernatural 
life received and forfeited by him at 
the dawn of human existence” (pp. 
23 & 24). 

The successive theological studies 
make it clear that the Eucharist con- 
tains the two fundamental elements 
for the restoration of supernatural 
life in the world: the humanity itself 
of our Lord and the daily, mysteri- 
ous but real reproduction of His 
death. The Catholic reader, priest or 
layman, gains a new appreciation of 
“the marvelous device of the Son of 
God to give man His own life 
through a food of the bodily order” 
(p. 144). It is St. Thomas who tells 
us that the spiritual life of man is 
brought to perfection in the intimate 
embrace of Holy Communion ; there 
that spiritual life becomes perfect in 
being, through its union with God. 

Bishop Willinger writes eloquent- 
ly of the incalculable power of Com- 
munion in bringing about and pro- 
moting our growth in Christ. “Being 
a most complex act it is compounded 
of many other meritorious acts: the 
sacrifices which going to Communion 
entails, the humiliations that accom- 
pany sacramental confession, the 
fast, the longing to receive our Lord, 
the acts of the theological and moral 
virtues that are associated with its 
reception, the righteous intention it 
calls for—all go to make Communion 
a combined act of personal piety re- 
warded with merit, which as a letter 
of credit God immediately acknowl- 
edges by increasing His life within 
us” (p. 187). 

We thank Bishop Willinger for 
presenting in classic English a mes- 
sage of abiding significance. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Our Review Table 


College Book of English Literature. By 
James Edward Tobin, Victor M. Hamm, 
and William H. Hines. An anthology 
for Catholic students, arranged chrono- 
logically from the beginnings of litera- 
ture in England to the present day, 
including poetry, the essay, non-critical 
prose, and literary criticism, and “Voices 
from Overseas”: Australia, Canada, 

New Zealand, and the Union of South 

Africa (American Book Company, New 

York, 1949; pages xxv, 1,156, with 

Reading Lists and Index; price $6.25), 


Federal Aid to Education: The Rights of 
Children Attending Non-public Schools, 
a sequel to “Equal Rights for Children,” 
by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. (America 
Press, New York 17, 1950; pages 48; 
price, single copy, 25 cents). 

L’Institution Catéchistique au Canada; 
deux siécles de formation religieuse, 
1633-1833. Par le R. P. Fernand Porter, 
O.F.M., L.C., S.T.D. (Les Editions 
Franciscaines, 2080, Rue Dorchester, 
Ouest, Montreal, 1949; pages 332; 
price $2.50). 

Fundamental Moral Attitudes. By Diet- 
rich von Hildebrand. In an ethical and 
philosophical approach to the natural 
virtues of reverence, faithfulness, aware- 
ness of responsibility, truthfulness, and 
goodness, the author deals with the 
moral virtues without reference to 
dogmatic or theological teachings on 
these subjects. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1950; pages 72; price 
$1.75). 

Vust It Be Communism? A Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry into the Major Issues of 
Today. By Augustine J. Osgniach, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. After presenting the 
basic social questions in part one, the 
author discusses the non-Christian so- 
lutions offered. To offset these, the 
Christian solution is covered in part 
three. Part four consists of three chap- 
ters contributed by Dom Jerome L. 
Toner, O.S.B., Ph.D., in which he 
shows the practical application of the 
principles in Christian social and eco- 
nomic life. Twelve pages of a brief glos- 
sary serve to put one on one’s guard 
against communists’ “double-talk.” ( Jos- 
eph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1950; 
pages x, 486; price $5). 

Pierce the Confusion and See the Child. 
By F. A. Fink. A discussion of federal 
aid for education. Will prove of interest 
for the cross-section of opinions it in- 
cludes through quotations from various 
sources. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind., 1949; pages 64; price, 
single copy, 20 cents). 

‘irst Communion Days. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame. An older book made avail- 
able again in a sixth impression (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis; pages 96; 
price $1.25). 
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GOD AND THE SOUL 


Sermons for the Sundays of the Year 


By Rev. HENRY MOHR 
Translated by REV. F. J. KLEMMER 


$4.00 


THIS VOLUME OF MORE THAN 300 PAGES contains 
sermons for every Sunday in the year. They are not 
homilies, not step-by-step commentaries on the texts 
of the Epistles and Gospels. Rather the subjects are 
suggested by the Mass of each Sunday. Thus, for 
example, for Easter the topic is “Peter's Pence”; 
for the Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost, “Fortune 
by the Wayside”; for the Twentieth Sunday, ‘The 
Blessings of Sickness.” 


The apt anecdotes abounding throughout the vol- 
ume are uncommon and are taken from a wide 
variety of sources: Scripture, history, biography, and 
even mythology. These stories are so closely related 
to the doctrine or moral which they illustrate that 
the lesson will be remembered whenever the story 
is recalled. 


The principles of Christian living are nineteen 
hundred years old. In God and the Soul they are 
presented with a welcome freshness. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Educate for World Leadership 
With This New United States History 
for Senior High Schools 


THIS OUR NATION 


From Colony to World Leader 
by Bining, Martin, Wolf 


American history in its world setting . . . easy to read 


. rich in pretested classroom aids . . . unique unit on 


Documents of American History. 


Tailor First-Year Algebra 


To Each Pupil’s Needs with 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Enlarged Edition, by Stein 


Special program of diagnostic tests and individualized 
assignments . . . nearly 17,000 exercises . . . step-by- 
step procedures and model solutions. 


For the Primary Grades 


Develop Correct Speech Habits with 


OUR FIRST and SECOND 
SPEECH BOOKS 


by M. Pearl Lloyd 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
New York 11, N. Y. 


April, 1950 





ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Youre Welcome .. . 
at Booth A-32 


TO SEE distinctive, authentic Moore Caps and Gowns, Con- 
firmation Robes, Choir Gowns and Gym Suits. Whether you 
come to browse or buy... 
we're glad to meet you! 


Moore apparel will 
there . . . displayed 
your .convenience in 





|| 


ing for you at 


BOOTH A-32, APRIL I! through 14! 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





their beauty and practical- 
ity . . . budget priced yet 
painstakingly made by ex- 
pert needleworkers of long 
experience. The faultlessly 
tailored Caps and Gowns 
and Confirmation Robes 
are available for both boys 
and girls on a rental or 
sale basis . . . Moore Choir 
Gowns combine quality, 
good taste and elegance 
. . . Moore Gym Suits are 
the last word in attractive, 
modest uniformity. But see 
for yourself! We'll be look- 


The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in Eloquent Indian: The Life of James Bou- Grace and the 
meditations. By Maurice Meschler, S.J. chard, Califorina Jesuit. By John Bern- 
A series of spiritual reflections based ard McGloin, S.J., Ph.D. The story of 
directly on the events and discourses in James Chrysostom Bouchard, son of a 


Sacraments Explained, 
according to the psychological method: 
based on the revised Baltimore cate- 
chism No. 2 and Deharbe’s catechism; 
the life of our Savior, issued in its fifth French mother and a Delaware Indian fifth edition. By Rt. Rev. Joseph J. 
edition. An appendix provides quick father, who from humble yet fascinating Baierl, S.T.D. Vol. One: Grace, Bap- 
reference to the commentary on each beginnings rose to become an outstand- tism, Confirmation, and the Holy Eu- 
Sunday Gospel, an alphabetical index ing figure in both Catholicism and the charist (Catechetical Guild Educational 
serving the same purpose in different Far West (Stanford University Press, Society, St. Paul, Minn., 1949; pages 
form (B. Herder Book Co., 1950; 1949; pages xvii, 380; price $5). 366; price $6). 
pages xx, 545; viii, 561; price $12). The Soul; a translation of St. Thomas 
The Catholic Voice. Edited by Theodore Aquinas’ De Anima. By John Patrick Economics for Our Times: Second edi- 
J. Vittoria, S.S.P. An integrated and Rowan. The translator has provided a tion. By Augustus H. Smith. A new 
comparative study of Catholic journal- comprehensive index to this work which edition of a  secondary-school _ text 
ism by competent authors, editors, and discusses twenty-one problems about (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
writers (Society of St. Paul, Canfield, the soul (B. Herder Book Co., St. New York, 1950; pages xii, 534; price 
Ohio, 1949; pages 243; price $2). Louis, 1949; pages viii, 291; price $4). $2.60). 


J ‘ ,\ Visit our 
7, iA\ BOOTH No. B-17 
oh. 
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National Catholic Educa- 


at the 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ; ae 
ae ee ‘ tional Association Conven- 
ASSOCIATION MEETING, APRIL 11-14, : . 
4 a tion in New Orleans April 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


11-14, be sure to visit the 
to see our two new histories— 
SSS ale l teeta Mee ord is 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD eee ee Ce 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD <i 8 


a any titles vis list, :; 
and the many other new titles on the lroque is lis Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
which are proving most attractive to Catholic edu- 

cators in the United States. Dayton 2, Ohio 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


16mm SOUND FILMS FOR 


CATHOLIC ao” 


SCHOOLS @ HOSPITALS @ CONVENTS GENUINE MOEN-TONE 


Religious — Educational — Entertainment Nationally Known, Perfect Copies, 
Size 2!/2 by 3!/. 
1950—SECOND EDITION CATALOG Send good head and shoulder photo. Original returned 
To unharmed. Prompt Service. Superior Quality since 1898 


8 exp. roll film developed and printed at 30 cents. 
Write for Your Copy 8 exp. roll film developed and Jumbo prints made at 35 cents. 


LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


149 NORTH BROADWAY WICHITA 2, KANSAS Box 867-CE LaCROSSE, WIS. 
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THE NEW 


“|| FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


}) BLACK POPLIN. gx, “[euc-[werily’ 


=|} “KNOCKABOUT" 


a Yr AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


CASSOCK 


edi- The ideal knockabout cassock 
new for year-round wear. Specially 
cox created to meet your demands 
Ine., for a finely tailored cassock at 
rice an economical low price. 


7 only $4500 Postpaid 


Available in sizes 
38-40-42-44 
FEATURES: 
Finest combed, mercerized black 
poplin — light-weight, yet extra 
durable, 


Sanforized, fast color—may be 
washed safely. 


Cuff on sleeve — smartly styled. Top at Conven 
. tional 10° Slope 


Top Level for Ma- 
nipulative Tasks. 


Slit seams — for access to pockets. 


= 


Black Neckband | | 4» 


Top Raised for Easy 
Access to Book 


Box. 


An exceptional value in a 


high-quality neckband shirt. Desk Top at 20° Slope for 
ee YAS Reading, Writing, and Drawing. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE 
$ 98 = Co-ordinated classroom environment means com- 
only . Postpaid plete co-ordination of seating, lighting, and deco- 


. ; ration for better posture and better vision, as 
Available Sizes: I ; 


14 to 17! iat : i 
FEATURES: a research. This new American Universal Desk is the 
@ FASHIONABLE STYLING — Fly front, pocket, French cuffs. first to meet all co-ordinated classroom require- 
@ DURABLE CONSTRUCTION — Combed, mercerized, high ments, with exclusive 3-position desk top, fore- 


count broadcloth. and-aft seat adjustment, 30% to 55% light reflect- 
@ WASHABLE — Sanforized, fast color. ‘ oe ; Ts 
ance, and other modern features. Write today 


SEND NO MONEY! for full information. 
« 


Examine garments on approval for 10 days. If completely satis- See the Scale Model of the Co-ordinated Class- 
fied, send a check or money order for the amount in full. room at the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
Otherwise, return the garments. tion Convention at New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
Before buying Altar Boy Cassocks and Surplices, Mth to 14th. Our exhibit space is C-22 and C-24. 
see ours and compare for price and quality. 
Send for Samples. 
BEB RBRE RRB RBEERBEBRBRERRRRRREGT 


HOPKINS CO. 
422 Washington Building, ; 
1th Sivect and Mew Youk Avenes, NW. \ completely co-ordinated classroom 
Washington, D. C. teres semoous wa environment. 
Please send me the following on approval for I0 days: 
Knockabout Cassocks @ $15.00 each. Size: ...... 


Neckband Shirts @ $4.98 each. 


determined by leading authorities after long 


FREE! Write for new free illustrated booklet, 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon, covering all factors of 





Address WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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The Use of Pictures, Charts, and Stories in T. eaching Religion 


By SISTER M. WALTER, O.M. 


69 South State Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


_. ALL KNOW the old saying, “In 
one ear and out the other”; but no 
one has ever said, “In one eye and out the other,” be- 
cause things seen are best remembered. 

The Chinese say that a picture is as effective in the 
teaching process as a thousand words. Educators and 
psychologists agree that between 80 and 90 per cent. of 
the ideas which the young acquire, come through the 
eyes. The statement has often been made about the nat- 
ural and the supernatural: Seeing is Believing. 


APPEAL TO THE EYES 


The history of education is the history of the gradual 
development of an effective appeal to the eye of man. 
The ancient teachers traced their lessons on the sands, 
and left permanent sources of information cut into the 
stones of buildings and monuments. Their successors in 
the West, during the Middle Ages, left an attractive 
source of knowledge in the stained glass windows of 
the cathedrals as a lasting education for all the people. 

Scholastic philosophy capsules a thought in the axiom, 
“Nothing is in the intellect which was not first in the 
senses.” Hence, teachers of all ages have aimed to pre- 
sent knowledge as far as possible through definite and 
accurate sense impressions. 

Our Divine Lord used this method when He spoke of 
things people saw, when He was teaching through stories 
and parables, using these means as stepping-stones to the 
great truths about God. His is still the best and most 
modern of methods. 

In addressing simple folk He drew His comparisons 
from the commonest things that they could see around 
them. 

The shifting sands ; the lily flower, 
The lowly grasses, waving wheat, 
The cast-out salt, the scattered seed, 
The cockle growing near their feet. 


The common things of daily life, 
He glorified wherever He trod 
Empowering them, by speech divine, 
To lead men up to things of God. 

When Christ linked the story in the parable with the 
statement that the humble shall be exalted and the proud 
put down, the spiritual truth went home. He used par- 
ables to explain abstract ideas. 


Illustrations, whether verbal or graphic, make ideas 
clearer, and teaching more effective. Lately there has 
been a great deal of stress put on the concrete and graphic, 


and while we are aware that such illustrations can be 
carried at the expense of the intellect and memory and 
that such ideas as God and the spirit cannot be ade- 
quately represented, yet our religion teaching has sinned 
by defect in this regard rather than by excess. 

The comparison of the motion picture film with still 
pictures indicates that the motion picture is superior 
within a restricted range of subjects, and that outside 
this range, the older devices such as pictures, charts, 
and drawings are as effective or more so than motion 
pictures, 


SIMPLE DRAMATIZATION EFFECTIVE 


Much can be done to drive home the principles of 
faith by dramatizing them. Drama is the story expressed 
in action. The teacher should not have great difficulty for 
make-believe and acting without scenery or prompting. 

Religious tenets in verse are a pleasant substitute for 
the memorizing of abstract ideas. Eight children, each 
memorizing a short statement, suiting the action to 
words, may learn the preparation to be made for the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. For example: 

First, you place a chair for the priest, 
. Then, cover a table with white, 

Place a crucifix in the center, 
. And two blessed candles light. 
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THE MIRACLE 
WRITING INSTRUMENT 


used in schools 
throughout America 


in art classes (see sketch above) 
in laboratories 


in making signs, maps, charts, 
graphs 


in inventorying athletic 
equipment, furniture 
supplies 


MARKS ON 
EVERYTHING ... 


wood, metal, glass, paper, blackboards, cellophane. 


In every branch of school work—from the admin- 
istrators to the custodians—from the kindergarten 
to the cafeteria—the Flo-master is proving a daily 
necessity. 


Sturdy in construction—light in weight—leak- 
proof. “Finger-touch” valve control assures exactly 
the flow of ink required. Flo-master Inks—water- 
proof, instant-drying—available in eight colors. 
Assorted felt nibs—for lines varying in thickness 
from 1/32 inch to one inch. 


Sold at leading stationers everywhere. Also at 
College Stores and by art and school supply dealers. 
Flo-master Art Bulletin available to art teachers. 
For catalog, write to 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
Dept. CE, 135 West 23rd St., New York II, N. Y. 
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Here’s How To Get Up To 
30% GREATER Seating Capacity 


—As Much As 
11,200 sq. ft. MORE Usable Floor Space 


—At Least 
50% LOWER Seating Costs! 


It’s two-level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers! 
Many installations prove that this modern method (in- 
stead of built-in seating) can increase seating capacity as 
much as 30% .It assures much more usable floor space, too. 
For example—in a gym large enough for 4500 built-in 
seats and 4800 square feet of basketball floor space, two- 
level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers will not only 
provide far greater seating capacity in the same area, but 
will add 11,200 square feet more usable floor space when 
bleachers are folded back. Such a gain can provide extra 
cross courts . . . plus extra space for corrective physical 
education, wrestling, boxing, tumbling, fencing, and many 
other activities on both main floor and balcony levels. 
Equally important, actual costs of Universal Folding 
Bleachers are at least 50% less than usual built-in seats, 
Write today for typical floor plan. No obligation. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 





Education 
for 
International 


Understanding 
“THE EARTH 


and 


ITS PEOPLES” 


A Series of 36 Two-Reel Sound Motion 
Pictures on Man and His Way of Life 
All Over the World 


(See it in Booth A-30 at the NCEA New Orleans convention) 





Shrines of the 
Holy Year ...on 
16mm sound film 


- «in brilliant color 


“The Eternal City’ 


Inspiring and educational scenes of St. Peter’s, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, St. Paul’s Outside 

the Walls, St. John Lateran... Rome..: 
with its monuments of the past and present... 


Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. 


“The Eternal City” will transport students and 
faculty alike in a 25-minute film trip to the 
heart of Catholic Christendom, scene of the 
world-wide Holy Year pilgrimage. Members of 
the hierarchy, priests, religious, and laymen 
have acclaimed it as “truly inspiring . . .” 

For full rental information, write today (bookings 
must be made well in advance) to: 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
Dept. CE 
65 E. South Water Street « Chicago, Illinois 











. Now, a glass of water, and a spoon, 
6. A linen cloth, or napkin, too; 
They may be needed for the sick 
And as Communion cloth will do. 
7. A piece of cotton rolled up in a ball 
8. And a little finger bowl 
For the priest to wash his fingers in 
Before he removes his stole. 





For little children we wrote this verse: 

“God in my mind, God on my lips, God in my heart, 
I say, 

When I make the sign of the cross in the Mass 
at the Gospel each day. 

Story telling excites and sustains the attention of chil- 
dren. They are passionately fond of stories, we know. 
They make the Catechism pleasant ; they illustrate truths, 
are easily fixed in the memory, and leave lasting impres- 
sions of virtue in the soul. They unite in the highest 
degree the advantage of comparisons, parables and ex- 
amples. It has been said that examples are like verdant 
oases in the desert. Fatigued by theory and abstraction, 
the mind rests, and gains new strength when it sees the 
ideas embodied in a concrete case. 

Stories are the principal and, in the case of very small 
children, almost the only oral means of intuitive teach- 
ing. They arouse sympathy with the great and noble, and 
beget enthusiastic devotion to them. 

Janet Erskine Stuart says: “To find a character like 
one’s own, which has fought the same fight, and has been 
crowned, is an encouragement which obtains great 
victories.” 

Each child particularly likes to hear the story of his 
own saint, the patron saint of his church and school, and 
do not forget the patron saints of your Order. 

The story teller, it has been said, is the maker of tradi- 
tion, and joins the bands of minstrels and poets from 
Homer to Tara, from the Pentateuch to the Crusades. 
The teacher, who tells a story well, is like the rhapsodist 
who leaves her audience breathless. 

Sketching on the blackboard as one talks is a great 
help in telling a story, and in illustrating abstract ideas. 
A few simple diagrams drawn upon the board will often 
impress the truth upon children better than a deluge of 
verbal explanation. Illustrations are a welcome change 
from the ear.as the usual medium of instruction to the 
eye, and the visual imagination. 


CHILDREN COPY SKETCHES 





The principles to guide the teacher in the graphic illus- 
tration of ideas are few and simple. The sketch need be 
neither finished nor artistic ; nor need it attempt perspec- 
tive. A teacher’s drawings may be unintelligible to her- 
self and to others outside of religion time, but it will be 
alive to those boys and girls while it is being drawn and 
explained. 
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More complex illustrations may be made up more dur- 
ably and used as wall charts and posters. Of course these 
sketches should be copied by the child in his religjon book. 
These religion books may be made up very simply. A 
piece of drawing paper six by nine may be given to the 
child at the religion lesson. If the illustration is very 
simple, he should draw it himself. 

A blackboard is an indispensable aid in all teaching, 
but in the chapel it is almost impossible to have. There- 
fore, the teachers could have large pictures, or a chart 
like Father Heeg’s “Jesus and |” illustrating the Bible 
story or the Catechsim, to be used as the occasion arises 
to make the teaching more effective. 

In the explanation of pictures begin with those in the 
local church windows; then explain the symbolism of 
the designs on walls and ceilings. Good teachers are most 
apt to take the initiative in providing visual material over 
and above those provided. 


What we need in the teaching of religion, we know, 
is an interested audience. The religion teacher will get 
one if she uses some of the devices mentioned. By re- 
ligion teaching devices we mean things already prepared, 
or constructed by the children themselves, which under- 
take to represent or exemplify a point of doctrine or law, 
or practice of the Church with the purpose of clarifying, 
vitalizing, and retaining the truth involved. A device, 
therefore, is extremely forceful in teaching religion. The 
four types of devices we have mentioned are : 

Showing things. Telling things. 
Drawing things. Doing things. 

Devices are not to take the place of solid work in 
approved texts. They are just an aid to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the truths of our religion. 
When the teacher uses devices in making lifelike her 
religion classes she is truly following the examples of 
Christ and of His Church. 


The Parish Church—A Treasury of Visual Aids 


By SISTER MARY RAYMOND, A.M. 


435 Union Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


<9 HERE IS NOTHING in the mind 
that was not first in the senses” is 
an expression we recall from psychology. Educators ad- 


vocating the use of audio-visual aids quote it to support 


Visit 
BOOTH A-1 
Exhibit of JUDY TOYS 


their arguments. In a frantic effort to reach the student’s 
mind, striking appeals are made to eye and ear. Thou- 
sands of dollars are being expended for audio-visual 
equipment. Film strip, movie, phonograph, tape re- 





TOYS 


Curriculum Play Materials 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Judy Toys provide the positive, satisfying learning experiences 
essential to the child’s integrated growth. Aimed at his own age level, 


they stimulate the child’s imagination, develop creative expression, 


New Orleans Auditorium 


during 


challenge his problem-solving ability, and help him attain security 
and satisfaction within his own group. 


For Language Arts... Social Studies... Science 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSN. 
MEETING 


Judy-Ettes 





April, 1950 


Judy Puzzle Inlays Deluxe 
Judy’s Alphabets 
Judy Story Boards 


Judy MEK-N-ETTES 


Judy Puzzles—Senior Series 
Judy’s Match-ettes 

Judy Story Toys 

Judy’s Farms 

Judy’s Tu-Build 

Judy’s Hollow Blocks 


tHE JUDY company 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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corders, radio, and television supplement the usual class- 
room visual aids. Even sources outside the school are 
brought into play. Factories, farms, newspaper offices 
are invaded by the children in the hope that they may 
see and learn. 

Catholic educators are caught up in the whirl. School 
budgets are stretched so that our schools may not lack 
essential audio-visual equipment. Principals of poorer 
schools sigh that they cannot afford such luxuries. There 
is, however, within the reach of every school a veritable 
storehouse of visual aids for religion classes—the parish 
church. Unfortunately this treasury of visual aids is too 
frequently overlooked. 


RELIGION CLASS TRIPS TO THE PARISH CHURCH 


Throughout the ages Mother Church has recognized 
the value of placing visually before her children truths 
that she wished them to grasp. Drama, music, art—all 
these she has used to teach God's truth. Every nook and 
cranny of the ancient cathedral held a picture, a statue, 
a symbol to elevate man’s thought, to teach him to pray. 
Every parish church in our own day contains countless 
visual aids that might well be used in the teaching of 
religion. Statues, windows, murals, stations, symbols, 
and decorative painting hold a wealth of material which 


can be used to make religion a richer, more vibrant, 
living thing, 

A trip to the parish church is just as vital to the re- 
ligion class as the field trip is to the history or science 
class. These trips in out-of-service time should be made 
from the first grade up. The building itself should be 
studied. If it is a Gothic structure, the fact that it towers 
above the surrounding buildings should be noted to indi- 
cate how the supernatural should surmount the material. 
To little children this can be explained by saving that 
God's house points towards heaven. The bell on the 
church calls God’s people to Him. Within the church 
the sanctuary lamp tells that God is home; our Lord 
dwells back of the little golden door of the tabernacle. 
If the windows contain figures of our Lord and the saints, 
they can be identified. Even little children can follow the 
story of Christ’s passion through the stations. To us as 
teachers all these things are perfectly clear. Do we stop 
to. realize that the religious world is an entirely new one 
to the little child? 

A little fellow watched his father light a candle on a 
votive stand. He whispered, “Shall I blow them all out 
now ?” Evidently his only association with candles was 
on a birthday cake. How many little ones have never seen 
the font where they were made “children of God and heirs 
of heaven?” Yet the sight of it might make them realize 
the wonderful gift bestowed on them there. As St. Francis 
ot Assisi used the crib to make vivid the mystery of the 
nativity, so too, the teacher should use the crib in the 
church to picture to the little ones the birth of Christ. 


PR = Pei 


TO PROTECT OFFICE BOOKS, 
PRAYERBOOKS, MISSALS ... 


This plastic cover is sturdy, durable and 
attractive in appearance. With snap but- 
ton. Overall dimensions 9 inches wide by 
634 inches deep. Will fit any book 6% 
inches deep, 334 inches each front and 
back, with backbone 1 inch. 


PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Ine. 
Dept. CE, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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TEACH THROUGH SYMBOLS TOO 





In the study of the Mass very effective teaching can 
be done in the church. The Mass is another Calvary. 
The teacher may point out that the priest like our Divine 
Lord bears the cross on his shoulders as he mounts the 
steps of the altar. The vestments, too, are reminders of 
the passion. The pupils should also get a close-up view 
of the sacred vessels used at Mass. 

The symbols of church art have absolutely no meaning 
for many parishioners. Why not teach the pupils of 
today who will be the parishioners of tomorrow? The 
symbolic fish of church art would take on a new meaning 
if the children knew that this was a secret sign used to 
indicate the homes of Christians in the early days of 
the Church. The fish was chosen because the word in 
Greek corresponds to the initial letters of “Jesus Christ, 
of God, Son, Saviour.’ The dove has a double meaning. 


It is the sign of the Holy Ghost and the symbol of peace. 
The pelican appears in church art to represent the Blessed 
Sacrament. As Christ feeds us with His own divine 
Blood, so too, the pelican feeds its young with its own 
blood. Grapes and wheat, and the lamb are also used to 
represent the Blessed Sacrament. The circle having no 
beginning nor end symbolizes eternity while the equi- 
lateral triangle indicates the equality of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Flowers used in church painting have 
a meaning: the rose stands for love; the lily indicates 
purity. 

These are but a few suggestions. The ingenious teacher 
will find ample material for instruction in our churches. 
Thousands of dollars and unstinted thought go into the 
erection of our churches. But unless the parishioners are 
instructed, the lessons of Mother Church will be mean- 
ingless to them. The modern mind is easily distracted. 
Perhaps a thought-provoking symbol will catch the wan- 
dering eye and lead the mind back to God. 


Audio Visual News 


Films on Latin America 


The U. S. Office of Education, in co- 
operation with the Institute of Inter- 


pictures on 


American Affairs, Pan American Union, 


Durrell and Sullivan 


Basic Reading 
Abilities Series 


Preparatory Unit 


Look and Say | READINESS BOOK 
My New Friends} °"4 YORK BOOK 


Up and Down \rinst and SECOND 
PREPRIMERS 


Bing J 
Workbook for Preprimers 


Materials for putting into practice the Durrell-Sullivan 
method of beginning reading. Developed at the Educational 
Clinic, Boston University, with the cooperation of schools 
throughout the country. 


World Book Company 


April, 1950 


and the U. S. Department of State, has 
prepared a catalog of all of the motion 
Latin America produced 
and/or distributed by government agen- 
cies. There are 108 such films and the 


catalog explains how and where to pur- 
chase, rent, or borrow each film. 

Single copies of the catalog, “United 
States Government and Pan American 
Union Motion Pictures on the Other Latin 


New test forms ready 


for 1950 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


also available are 


Forms R, S, T, U 


FORM 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


also available is 


Form R 


FORM 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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American Republics,” can be obtained 
gratis from Visual Aids to Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (S29) 


Two U. S. Government Films 


Castle Films have been awarded the 
contract for the sales distribution of gov- 
ernment films for the year 1950. Their 
announcement states that, despite rising 
costs, they have not raised prices on UV. S. 
government films. 

Two filnis, Tuesday in November, and 
The Town, were produced by the U. S. 
Office of War Information for use over- 
seas and are still being so used as part 
of our foreign information program. These 
films have now been made available for 
domestic use. 

Tuesday in November is basically a 
portrayal of an election in a democracy— 
a presidential election in the United States. 
It is said to be a graphic explanation of 
the system of government in these United 
States, and a vivid picturization of the 
total electoral process from the nominat- 
ing conventions of the various political 
parties through the campaigns of these 
parties to the final action of casting of 
votes on election day. 

It tells the story of a real election— 
that of 1944. Claim is made that the film 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


Offers a large variety of visual and printed 
material which is invaluable for classroom 
use throughout the entire school year. 


FILMS 
FILM STRIPS 


— 35mm 


PICTURE SETS — glossy photographs 
— illustrated 


BOOKLETS 
REFERENCE PAPERS 


For Free Catalogs of all material write to 


BRITISH 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


— I6émm sound 


is completely impartial in its treatment of 
the various presidential candidates and 
devotes the same amount of footage to 
each of the two major parties (high 
school, college social science classes). 

This 16mm sound, b/w, 22-minute film 
is available at $28.56 from Castle Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 

The Town is another film on democracy 
—the day-by-day democracy of a typical 
American community, Madison, Indiana. 
Claim is made that it demonstrates: the 
dignity and worth of people of different 
nationalities; their ability to live peace- 
ably together; equal opportunity for all 
in the public schools and public libraries ; 
freedom of worship and freedom of the 
press. Suited to schools and colleges, this 
16mm sound, b/w, 12-minute film sells for 
$16.76 at Castle Films. (S30) 


Allied Independent Producers 
1950 Film Catalog 

Allied Independent Producers, an asso- 
ciation of independent educational film 
producers, has issued its 1950 fully illus- 
trated film catalog of 16mm educational 
films. 

The five members of the association, 
each with their section in the catalog are: 
Academy Films, Arthur Barr Productions, 
Bailey Films., Inc., Paul Hoefler Produc- 
tions, and Johnson Hunt Productions. 


D 


Academy Films announces that they 
have added the following major items 
of new equipment and facilities: 16mm 
magnetic recording system which equip- 
ment is said to produce sound record- 
ings of greater frequency range, higher 
fidelity and greater intelligibility; elec- 
tronic printing of kodachrome sound tracks 
from magnetic original recordings; and 
magnetic cueing of picture printing, which 
is a development of Academy research 
and which controls the brightness of each 
scene individually and controls fade-ins, 
fade-outs, and dissolves for smooth con- 
tinuity, according to the company. 

The catalog is available from Allied 
Independent Producers, 2044 North Ber- 
endo Street, Los Angeles 27, Cal. (S31) 


Four Films Distributed Free 


The Story of Tuna. You are a thousand 
miles and two months from home port, 
waist deep on slippery decks awash with 
boiling seas, foam lashing at your eyes 
and on the end of your line are sixty 
pounds of the Pacific’s finniest, fightingest 
fish—tuna. Lose your footing and he'll 
give you a non-stop ride to the Antarctic. 
Shades of Moby Dick—that is commercial 
tuna fishing, as shown in two reels of the 
16mm sound and color film, The Story of 
Tuna, distributed free of charge through 
Association Films, Inc. There is no other 


ESIGNED FOR THE NEEDS OF 


FF teen as tomor- 


row’s requirements may 
be, VALLEN, world’s lead- 
ing designer and manufac- 
turer, will solve 
your stage prob- 


Vallen, INC. AKRON, OHIO 
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way of bringing the delectable tuna to 
your table except to stalk him, play him 
and fight him with rod and hook. King 
tuna runs up to nine hundred pounds, but 
even a little fifty pounder can disable a 
good man with a slash of his fins. 

Closing show the catch 
brought to the processing and packing 
plant and there is a gleam of highly pol- 
ished, sterile machinery. But, very wisely, 
it is reported most of the film is given 
to beautiful panoramas of sun and sea, to 
pitching fishing skiffs, to the action- 
packed, exciting and dangerous job of 
catching tuna. 


sequences 


How A Watch Works, an 18 minute 
color film, is a simple, easy-to-understand 
demonstration of the basic design and 
operation of a watch. The inside “works” 
are shown on a giant 7% foot, in-line 
movement, exact and to scale in every de- 
tail. The function of each part is demon- 
strated as the huge watch is assembled 
and disassembled. 

What Makes A Fine Watch Fine, a 22 
minute sound film, takes the man who 
prides himself on getting good value for 
his money, into one of the finest watch 
factories in the world. Here are shown 
the infinite patience and care, the exhaus- 
tive research and the split-hair precision 
in making fine watches. The story is 
spiced with little “believe it or not” spots 
—‘that pesky spot of dust in your eye was 
no smaller than some of the screws in your 
gift watch”—“some of the drills used can 
go through a human hair without splitting 
” 

Every one seeing the two pictures will 
know what to look for in a watch, what to 
expect of a watch and why watches should 
be handled with care and respect. These 
two films are available free except for 
transportation 
Films. 

Electrified Farming. The modern farm- 
er’s “best hired hand” according to Gen- 
eral Electric’s new film “Electrified Farm- 
ing” are the 78 electrical tools for barn 
and barnyard chores. Many irksome and 
time-consuming tasks are made pleasanter 
and shorter through electricity. Four case 
studies in different parts of the country, 
with different crops and dissimilar prob- 
lems are made. A dairy farm, a poultry 
farm, a fruit farm and a farm where hogs, 
corn and cattle are raised are presented. 

The dairy farm sequence shows two new 
tools—a silo unloader and a barn (gutter ) 
cleaner. There is also a complete listing 
of all standard electrical tools available to 
dairy farms. The fruit farm deals solely 
with packing, sorting, grading, washing 
and storing problems. Every phase of the 
sorting and grading line is electrified. 

The poultry farm introduces the new 
automatic poultry feeder ; this saves about 
two hours of daily labor and fattens the 
birds faster. Demonstrated are supplying 
of water, ventilators, incubators, brooders, 
egg graders, the egg washer, the farm 


costs, from Association 
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From the “General Science Why Series" 
of four filmstrips. For intermediate 


| grades, junior high, and senior high. 


= _ 










From the “Correlated Handwriting 
| Series” of four filmstrips. For primary 
and intermediate levels. 


Most early American flags were made 
at home by patriotic women who worked 
together making flags for their country. 


From the new "American Flag Series" 


| of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 


mentary and high school history. 


From the new “Our Atomic World 
Series” of two filmstrips in color. For 





junior and senior high and college. 





Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and largest 
filmstrip and slide library in the world—the 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 
This catalog is a “must” for every school that 
uses or plans fo use visual aids. 


VW DIVIDED INTO BASIC 
SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 


WV CODED TO INDICATE 
GRADE LEVEL 


WV NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM 
FOR EASY IDENTIFICATION 
AND ORDERING 


WV 103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Vv 131 VISUALIZED UNITS 
IN COLOR (SLIDE SETS) 


WV MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 











FPree- Send “Joday 
Every teacher should have access to this new, 


up-to-date catalog. Send for your free copy today. 
Specify Catalog No. 604 


ST aA a LE Inc. 


1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS* 
THE FAITH | On Approved Lists 

| ELEMENTARY GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL 
AND FREEDOM | "World's Greatest Masterpieces 3" 2" 

“Museum Prints”—8” x 10’—Fifty Gees Each 


*Instructor’s Text for each subject in the above groups— 
SERIES | Three Cents Each 


*Write for Lists 101 and 102 and FREE Sample Print 





This complete basal reading series for Grades 1 
through 8 provides material for modern reading in- 
struction, emphasizes training in Christian social 
living. 


New additions to this popular series include the 
LITERARY READERS, which feature reading for 
enjoyment and for cultural background. Now avail- 
able are A Book of Friendliness (Grade 8), A Book 
of Fortitude (Grade 7), A Book of Valor (Grade 
6), A Book of Kindness (Grade 5); A Book of 
Gladness (Grade 4), and materials for Grades 1-3 || PEACE: “A Little Child Shall Lead Them” (Isaiah, XI: 1 & 6) 
are in preparation. by Strutt 


. COLOR FILM SLIDES 
Now Ready 2 X 2—Fifty cents each Ask for Lists 112 and 117 


BOOKS 50 Cents Each on “, fe 
For use with the Faith and Freedom basal books Costume” “Period Furniture” °"Puppetry NS 


. 7 pe “Architecture,” Etc. 
for Grades 1-3 are well-planned ACHIEVEMENT SPECIAL ENLARGEMENTS 
TESTS with accompanying Teachers’ Manuals. Made to order in any size in monotone or beautifully hand colore 


in oils—for Churches, Schools, Altar Pieces, Memorials, etc. Sup- 
plied either framed or unframed. Write for Form 122. 


Write us your requirements. Send for Illustrated Folder showing 
GINN AND COM PANY | other subjects in our collection. 
Boston 17 — New York 11 — Chicago 16 — Atlanta 3 ART EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dallas | — Columbus 16 i 


+ Sew Cranaiees'S ~~ Toronto S 6 East 34th St.. New York 16, N. Y. Dept. "J" 


Girls, You’re 


[ mportant 


TEIN 7 
NOVAM AURELIAM? | | " 


REv. T. C. SIEKMANN 
Si forte tibi in animo est 
interfuturum te Conventui 


' ss ‘Tuts LIVELY BOOK is packed from cover 
angst | to cover with a wealth of valuable information 
centium Nationalis Novae cree \ 

| on the problems of everyday living facing 
Aureliae (diebus 11-14 os : ; 
erilis), ne omittas visum Catholic girls. In a series of informal, heart- 
| EE PRE O  G to-heart talks, Father Siekmann discusses with 
a a ee simplicity and clarity a wide selection of topics 
ay eet St Tete T of vital interest to every girl desirous of lead- 
eae ee ee a ing a happy, useful Christian life. 
OO AID Oe Abd | The talks are short, concise and to the point. 
Each one carries an important object lesson. 
ee ee By introducing illustrations and incidents taken 
from the everyday life of the average girl, 
Dayton 2, Ohio Father Siekmann has succeeded in making his 
message easily understood. 


Price, Net, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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refrigerator, the chicken plucker and the 
litter stirrer. 

The mid-westerner who raises corn and 
cattle is shown in his completely electrified 
farm workshop. New machines introduced 
here are the crop drier, the seed cleaner 
and the grader (fanning mill). 

The film, distributed free except for 
transportation costs by Association Films, 
Inc., closes with the modern farmer and 
his son taking a day off and heading for 
the creek, relaxation made possible 
through the reliable, speedy and efficient 
electrical “hired hand.” 


Guidance Film 

















Announced for and social 





guidance 
studies teachers is a new eleven-minute, 
16mm sound motion picture entitled Your 
Career in produced in both 
Kodachrome and black-and-white versions 
by Flory Films, Inc., New York 21, N. Y. 


An up-to-the-minute survey of the opera- 


Aviation, 


tions of a typical commercial airline, the 
film represents a realistic approach to 
careers in aviation for young people, with 
types of jobs, salary ranges, and educa- 
tional and technical qualifications frankly 
depicted. 

The film, selling in b/c at $50, color, 
$90; rental, $2 and $3.50, is one of several 
new educational motion pictures and film- 
strips described in the free 1950 catalog of 
Flory Films releases in the fields of social 
studies, guidance, health, and crafts, which 
are intended for elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, colleges, trade schools, 
and adult groups. 





Crucifiers to Walsingham 


Crucifiers to Walsingham, the latest 
l6mm sound film to be produced by the 
Catholic Film Society of London, is now 
available in this country through British 
Information Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. The film traces the 
history of Walsingham, one of the most 


Services, 30 


ancient places of pilgrimage to Our Lady, 
from the days of the Norman Conquest in 
1066 to July 1948, when the largest pil- 
grimage in the history of Walsingham 
took place. Fifteen thousand persons gath- 
ered there on the pilgrimage headed by 
Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

The film also depicts the journey of the 
fourteen groups of who 
walked from various parts of England to 
Walsingham, in order to take part in that 
pilgrimage. The commentator is Very 
Rey. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., Provincial 
of the English Dominicans. Running time, 
22 minutes; rental $2.50. 


cross bearers 


Adjusting the Child to 
the New Baby 


Filmed with a cast of six year-olds, for 
an audience of younger children and their 


April, 1950 


parents and teachers, Human Beginnings, 
t6mm sound and color film deals with the 
manner in which a young child can adjust 
himself *emotionally to the addition of a 
baby in the family. 

The children in a first grade class are 
shown talking about baby brothers or 
sisters. They are encouraged to express 
their ideas and feelings through clay, 
drawing and painting. They then, as a 
group, and under the teacher's guidance, 
discuss their work, which is a reflection 
of their feelings toward babies. 

The film will give both parents and 
teachers some of the “whys and hows” of 
helping a young child achieve the emotion- 





a ly rewarding experience that a new baby 
in the family should bring. 

Unique in adult presentation of child 
problems, it is claimed, is the wholesome 
respect shown for the child’s ability to 
work out his own emotional crises. Avail- 
Association Films, Inc., at 
$175.00 or daily rental for $7.50. 


able from 


Classroom Piano Instruction 


Basic education in music through class 
piano instruction is being provided to all 
children in the fourth grade of the Little 
Flower School in Chicago, as part of a 
program to bring the children the benefits 
of music in their education. 
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FINEST PROJECTION of SLIDES 


standard and handmade, with 750-1,000 watt illumi-- 


nation— real daylight projection. Instructor faces 
the class. 


TACHISTOSCOPE 






y Flashmeter. 


attachment. 





s indispensable for efficient teaching of 
skills needed for spelling and reading, 
is available simply by snapping on 


MICRO-PROJECTION “ 


with magnification up to 106 diam- 
eters on the screen, for entire class to 
see a microscopic subject; low-cost 
























2-INCH SLIDES and STRIP FILM 


are shown with brilliant Keystone illumination, up to 
~ 1,000 watt, using inexpensive attachments. 


| - All with ONE Projector 


Write for circular. KEYSTONE 
VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


: Since 1892 Producers of 
Superior Visual Aids. 
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Overhead Projector 


















































With the cooperation of the American 
Music Conference, the program was insti- 
tuted by school officials including Sister 
Mary Leandra, music supervisor, Sisters 
of Mercy; Sister Mary Evangeline, assis- 
tant music supervisor; and Sister Mary 
Yvonne, music teacher at the school. 

Begun November 26, the piano instruc- 
tion is given to every child in the three 
classrooms of the fourth grade. Modern 
methods are used, permitting the teaching 
of a whole class simultaneously, with the 
use of one or two pianos. Students are 
provided with practice keyboards for use 
at their desks while they are not at the 
piano and for home use. 

Sister Mary Lelia, classroom teacher for 
one of the groups, reports that the children 
not only have taken to the music enthusi- 
astically but are more alert and effective 
in all their school work. 

Plans call for continuing the program 
for at least three years, while a careful 
study is made of children’s progress in all 
of their schoot work, as well as in music. 
It is expected that the program will be 
broadened to include other musical in- 
struction. 

While “basic music through class piano” 
is taught in many schools throughout the 
country, the Little Flower program is be- 


ference, whose headquarters are in Chi- 
cago, is a national public service organi- 
zation devoted to increasing the oppor- 
tunity for musical activities by children 
and adults throughout the country. (S36) 


New Catalog of British Films 


British Information Services announces 
the publication of a new catalog of British 
official films. This catalog lists 100 current 
titles and gives a brief synopsis of each. 


The classified index assists borrowers with 
specialized interests to choose suitable 
films. 

The films cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including international affairs, Brit- 
ish progress in industry, colonial develop- 
ment, education, science, etc. A complete 
library of these subjects is maintained by 
each B.I.S. office and British Consulate 
and they are also available from numerous 
commercial depositories throughout the 
United States. (S37) 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 


tape recorder introducing one hour record- 
ing on a single track in one direction of a 
1,200 foot reel. 

The recorder is available in two models, 
each of which is complete, ready to oper- 
ate by just plugging in. 

Both models have separate imputs for 
recording from microphone, from radio, 
and from records. Playback is instanta- 
neous, and the same recording can be 
played back any number of times or it can 
be erased and a new recording made on 


the same tape. It is claimed that tape can 
be used over 5,000 times. Editing of the 
tape is simple with the use of scotch tape. 
Increasing use of tape recording is found 


lieved to be the first to be so carefully 
established and observed to measure its 
effectiveness. The American Music Con- The 


FILMS 


for Church and School Use 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN—with Intimate 
Scenes of His Holiness Pope Pius XIl, 6 reels, 
l6mm sound. Narrated by Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen and produced by the March of 
Time, this hour-length film is the first complete 
story ever to be filmed inside the Vatican. The 
ecclesiastical and civil life, and the splendor and 
beauty of the Papal State, are impressively re- 
vealed. Rental, $17.50 


THE VATICAN OF PIUS XII, 2 reels, |4mm 
sound. Short version of above film. Rental, $4.00 
OVER 500 EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


among the best available for classroom use. 


MANY ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Wholesome Features, Cartoons and Comedies. 


NEARLY 100 FREE FILMS 


of educational and popular interest. 


“Sound Reel” is a new magnetic 


Portable 
Stainless Steel 


VEGETABLE 
PEELERS 





@ Peel 20 lbs. per minute. 

© Powerful 1/3 h.p. motor. 

@ Automatic timer, Dial Control. 
@ Drain Board operation. 


NO 


Model C Available 


Trap Necessary. 
Installation. 


ALSO: A wide selection of sports and recreation, 
music, discussion, travelogue, and other films. 
Send for free copy of the 1949-1950 Catalog of 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


See your Equipment Dealer or Write Direct 
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Many Catholic Schools Acclaim 


for their sound science teaching 





















xs @ Moon, Mann, and Otto: MODERN BIOLOGY «1s7) 
Makes biology meaningful, enjoyable, and practical. BBOLOGY 
INVESTIGATIONS, a workbook and laboratory manual, and ac- 
it companying TESTS comprise a complete laboratory program. 
J @ Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks: MODERN PHYSICS tvs) 
" A brand new revision that retains the many strong features 
els, which have made MODERN PHYSICS the nation’s leading text- 
at. book in high school physics. In the 1949 revision, the newest 
for achievements in physics have been added, and much of the text 
- completely rewritten to include modern treatment of mass, 
be energy, radio-activity, and nuclear physics. There are an accom- 
can panying WORKBOOK and TESTS. 
* HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK . ATLANTA ° CHICAGO ° DALLAS ° SAN FRANCISCO 








Two basal series unequaled! 


THE McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


McKee Harrison McCowen Stratton Blossom Lanphear 











A proven series of language texts for grades 2 to 8. In 1949-1950, Language 
for Meaning pointed the way to successful language teaching in 17 states 
where texts are state adopted, and elsewhere in 417 counties, and 4,714 cities 
and towns. Adapted for Catholic Schools by Sister M. Margaret, C.S.J., Sister 
M. Josetta, C.S.J., and Sister M. Virginia, C.S.J. 





THE McKEE READING SERIES 
McKee Harrison McCowen Lehr 





A fine new series of readers for the primary grades which is devoted exclu- 
sively to teaching children to do one job thoroughly—the job of learning to 
read for meaning. 





BOOTH B-55—NEW ORLEANS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas | Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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in school work play-back of student ora 
tions or recitations as a help to correct 


defects. (S37) 


Floor Sweeper 

Floor-sweeping of institutions is re 
ported simple, efficient, and economical 
with the Plantman floor sweeper. Called 
a self-propelled machine, it sweeps a 28 
inch path, picking up all dirt and dust as 
it moves along. 

\ revolving circular brush attachment, 
shown in the photo, is intended for clean 


ing along base boards and objects on the 


The maker states that time studies hav« 
been made to show that one man with this 


brooms, and that even greater efficiency 
is possible on the straight-away, such as 
long aisles, corridors and gymnasium 
floors. (S38) 


Typewriter Stroke Control 
Underwood standard typewriters are 
now available with a special automatic 
stroke control feature designed it is 
claimed for clean cut uniformity of writing 
on master copies for offset printing and 
on stencils: for mimeograph duplicating, 
This uniformity of writing is made pos- 


sible it is reported through the adjusta- 


floor machine is faster than five men with push bility of the individual key lever depres- 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT’! | 
Teach STREET SAFETY to SCHOOL CHILDREN 
With this MODERN VISUAL INSTRUCTOR 


GOING TO 


New Orleaus ? 


If you plan to attend the 
National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Conven- 
tion in New Orleans April 
11-14, be sure to visit the 
Messenger and Treasure 
Chest Exhibits (Booths 37- 
39). 
AT LAST 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles 
of Safety to School Chiidren. It is simple, effective ard will work wonders 
in practical education. 

The Magno Saf-T Board is the result of studies by outstanding safety 
instructors and enginecrs. 

It consists of a board with typical city street intersections on one side. On 
the other side is a blackboard on which any street or road situation can 
be drawn with chalk and then erased. There are scale models of vehicles, 
pedestrians, traffic markers and accessories that can be placed in any con- 
ceivable situation. It can be demonstrated anywhere in a vertical position. 


WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER NO. 25... IT’S FREE 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD ©) 


EMIGSVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


Ce Mma ame 
EC mee 


Ready Soon 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Established 1892 
4 g Report of the National Catholic Educational Association Committee 
Rings, Pins, Medals on schoolhouse planning and construction. Academic Classrooms by 

Rev. Felix H. Pitt, Secretary Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ky.; 
for Service Facilities, by Brother E. Streckfus, S.M., Chaminade High 
School, Clayton, Mo.; General Purpose Rooms, by Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Voigt, M.A., Ed. D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
New York, N. Y.; Science Rooms, by Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, M.A., 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of St. Cloud, 
Little Falls, Minn.; The Skeleton of the School, Articulating the 
School Building, and Details of the School Building, by Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Colleges, Schools and Fraternities 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 7 


Probable Price “at a wi ae ah a ee a eC; 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


Send for our free catalog 
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sion to prevent uneven follow-through of 
the type bar key strokes. It eliminates 
repeating or shadowing of letters caused 
by fingers lingering on keys. The operator 
merely strikes the keys until each key 
lever individual adjustable 
stop. Momentum then causes the type bars 


contacts its 


to flow freely to the cylinder and snap 
away with speed, whether 
fingers remain on keys or not. (S39) 


accelerated 


Contributors To This Issue 
(Continued from page 386) 


and M.A. degrees, studied at St. Mary’s 
College, Portland, Ore., Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebr., and the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., specializing 
in psychology, science, English and lan- 
guages. Besides teaching she has served as 
grade and high school principal in various 
schools. She has been superintendent of 
Dominical schools in the 
Seattle and member of the diocesan educa- 


Diocese of 


tional council from 1934-46. She is a mem- 
ber of the N.C.E.A. and the N.C.L.A. 
She compiled a list of books for Catholic 
elementary schools which was used by all 
public libraries serving these schools. “The 
main librarian of the Seattle public library 
and those of branch libraries were most 
cooperative.” At present teacher of crea- 
tive writing, she is the author of a work- 
book in Washington State history for 
intermediate grades and a library list pub- 
lished by the Seattle unit of the N.C.L.A. 
She has contributed to America, The 
Catholic School Journal, and The Normal 
Instructor. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, continues 


his series on the New Testament. 


Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Adelbert was introduced 
to our readers in our January issue. She 
concludes her article begun therein on 
teaching arithmetic meaningfully. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 
Brother Basil needs no introduction to 


our readers. He gives us another article 
related to Catholic Action. 


Sister Mary Raymond, A.M. 

Sister Mary Raymond, who is at present 
teacher of French and history at Cathedral 
H. S. for Girls, Manchester, N. H., has 
been teaching at the secondary level for 
twenty-one years, following eight years 
of elementary teaching. After spending 
her Freshman year at Teachers’ College, 
Boston, she continued at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, receiving A.B. and M.A. 
degrees. She has contributed to Ave Maria 
and The Catholic School Journal. 
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Sister M. Walter, O.M. 

Sister M. Walter will be remembered 
for her many past contributions the last 
of which appeared in our December 1949 
issue, 


Book News 


Unique Book on Mental Prayer 
A book entitled Mental Prayer and 
\V/odern Life, re-interpreting for American 
laity and religious the traditional prac- 
tices of the life of prayer, was published 


on March 10 by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. It is a symposium translated 
from the French by Francis C. Lehner 
with a foreword by Walter S. Farrell and 
deals with the problems of preserving and 
fostering the interior life of prayer under 
conditions of modern American living. 
The book is unique, it is reported, be- 
cause the problem was approached by first 
querying priests, religious, Church leaders 
and laity in all walks of life on their 
notions and practices in the matter of 
prayer. The results of this investigation 
were then used as a basis for the work. 
The book begins with a comprehensive 
treatment of the history of the practice of 


HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, GYMNASIUMS 
PARISH HALLS 


We suggest;— 


(a) * for durability, and service 
at lowest cost - - - - - - - - - - 3rd GRADE 


(b) * for durability, service, and 


average appearance 


- - ---- 2nd GRADE 


(c) * for durability, service, and 
finest grade - - - - - - --- -- Ist GRADE 


—-MEMA — 
WISCONSIN - MICHIGAN HARD MAPLE 


*Ask us about the saving possible by 
the use of other sizes than 25/32 x 2!/, 


HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN 
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SERVICE COUPON 8 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and. Book News columns. 

Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 

Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, Bé, B7, Bs, BS, 
B10, Bll, B12, B13, Bi4, Bis, B16, B17, 
B18, B19, B20, B21, B22. 

Si, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, S10, 
S11, $12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17, S18, 
$19, S20, S21, S22, S23, S24, S25, S26, 
$27, S28, S29, S30, S31, S32, S33, 
$35, S36, S37. 
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mental prayer. There follows an analysis 
of the elements that make for effective 
mental prayer and finally in the third part, 
the reader is shown how to apply this 
information to the fruitful practice of 
mental prayer in his own life, to gain the 
energies of a deep spirituality. 

Many practical considerations are taken 
up, such as: how to preserve a state of 
recollection where almost no schedule of 
prayer is possible ; how to relax the deadly 
tensions of early morning haste; how to 
feel united with the whole praying Church, 
even when own routine permits little com- 
munal prayer. Hardly a question of this 
sort goes unacknowledged and to each 
one presented an answer is supplied, and 
a solution appropriate to the reader’s own 
situation. (B20) 


Thomas More in Biography 


A “new” biography of St. Thomas 


More, which is really one of the earliest 
of English biographies and was written by 
More’s son-in-law, is to be published on 
April 12 under the joint imprint of The 
Swallow Press and Morrow. 

The book is to be called Roper’s Life 
of More, and is edited by James Mason 
Cline of the University of California, 
When first printed in 1626, it was based 
on an imperfect copy whose errors were 
perpetuated for centuries. Professor Cline 
presents it complete for the first time, 
edited for the modern reader, 
enlightening commentary. (B21) 


with an 


American Distributor for 
B. O. W. Publications 


Announcement was made recently that 
Templegate, publishers and booksellers 
of Springfield, Illinois, will be the sole 
distributor in the United States of some 
150 Burns Oates titles. Their catalog is 
being made available. (B22) 





Catholic Colleges and Schools 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education. 
1950 Summer sessions, June 12-Aug. 3, June 26- 
Aug. 4. Address Registrar. 


St. Bonaventure College 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools: business administration, educa- 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for further 
letails. 


Barry College 

For women, Miami 38, Florida. Fully accredited. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic and 
conferring degrees in arts and sciences. Music, 
teacher training, home economics, social service, 
laboratory technic, and business. Beautiful cam- 
pus with outdoor swimming pool. All sports. For 
information address the Dean. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. conten by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 


Ursuline College 


New Orleans, La. Conducted by the Ursuline 
Nuns of the Roman Union. Awards B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Standard courses in arts and 
sciences, homemaking, journalism, teacher train- 
ing, music, library science, and secretarial sub- 
jects. For further information address The Dean. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De- 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, High 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming- pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. View. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac, 








Albertus Magnus College 

New Haven, Conn. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Columbus, Ohio. Fully accredited 
liberal arts college, offering B.A. and B.S. de 
grees. Pre-professional courses are offered for 
law, medicine and laboratory technique. Profes- 
sional training in teaching is also offered. 


Benedictine Heights College 


Guthrie, Oklahoma. Conducted by the Benedictine 
Sisters. Standard, four-year course leading to 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Accredited by State 
Board of Education and University of Oklahoma. 
Affiliated with Catholic University of America. 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, Bow York. Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. 
in E., B.A., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees. Pieaa 
for ted aching, nursing, business, the sciences, 
social work, pre-medical, music, and numerous 
other fields. Fully accredited. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in all phases of college life. For further 
information address The Registrar. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by _ the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Offers a four-year course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 


Saint Clara Academy 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Conducted by the Domin- 
ican Sisters. An accredited 4-year high sc 
eight miles from Dubuque. Special courses in 
music, dramatic art, commercial, home-making. 
Year-round recreation on 550 acres: tennis, skat- 
ing, skiing, tobogganing, archery. Write: The 
Prefect. 


Acad, of O. L. of the BI. Sacrament 


Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. Tel.: Goshen 476 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvel 

N. Chartered by Regents of the University 

the i of New York. 

Elementary High School 

Academic Commercial 
For further information: 
Address Sister Directress 
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